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Reflections upon the tendency of a publication, entitled “ Hints to 
the Public, and the Legislature, on the nature and effect of 
Evangelical Preaching, by a Barrister.’ By the Rev. John 
Hume Spry, M. A. Minister of Christ's Church, Bath, 
8vo. pp. 86. Rivingtons, London; Barratt, Bath. 1809. 


Tue hints of a Barrister, which are the objects of Mr. Spry’s 
animadversions, were published in three distinct parts, or 
pamphlets, at various periods, during the two last years.— 
‘They contained an ingenious, and, in most respects, a power- 
ful, attack om the Calvinistic principles, avowed, and propa~ 
gated, by those arrogant and impure members of the Churcly’ 
of Christ, who proudly, insolently, and falsely, assume to them- 
selves the exclusive appellation of Evangelical, or Gospel, 
Ministers. Had the Barrister, who had thus: found leisure 
from his professional pursuits to direct his attention to theolo- 
gical subjects, confined himself to the professed object of his 
publication, had he contented himself with the exposure of 
errar, and not have professed to stand forth as the voluntary 
champion of Christian truth, and of Christian doctrine, as 
preached by the ministers of that pure portion of the Church. 
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114 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of Christ, to which we have the happiness, and the unspeak- 
able advantage, to belong; he would not only have passed 
without censure from any true sons of that Church, but 
would have been entitled to their gratitude and thanks. It is 
a duty incumbent upon every man, before he enters into a 
controversy on religious subjects, involving considerations of 
vital importance, as they affect the future state of his soul, 
duly and deliberately to examine his own mind and heart, 
in order to ascertain whether he has, himself, any fixed and 
correct principles of religion; whether he has properly inves- 
tigated the grounds of his own faith; and whether, from these 
grounds, he has deduced conclusions that will bear the test of 
scriptural examination. Without such previous knowledge 
of himself, it is highly dangerous for a men to enter the lists 
of theological controversy ; because, while he is intent on-ex- 
posing the errors of his adversary, he may, incautiously, and 
even unknowingly, lay open his own. It may so happen, 
indeed, that a controversialist may be sound on one esscatial 
point of doctrine, and unsound on another; and if his antago- 
nist be unsound on the point on which the assailant is sound, 
the latter, feelimy his advantage over the former, in this par- 
ticular, may be tempted to entertain too high an opinion of 
his own powers, and to carry his triumph too far,—nay, even 
to extend his arms into the very camp of those whom he pro- 
fesses to defend. : 

This, unfortunately, has been the case with the Barrister, 
who, having defeated his adversafies, and crumbled beneath 
their feet the fragile ground of Calvinism, on which they had 
taken their stand, and being too much inilated with the facility 
of his triamph, pretends to lay down the doctrines professed by 
the sound members of the Established Church. But here 
he completely fails ; he falls even into a worse error than his 
Calvinistic adversaries, amd rises from the subjection of error 
to the subversion of truth. It is a lamentable thing that there 
are minds, ingenious, acute, and able minds, too, and such cer- 
tainly is the Barrister’s, which are so indignant at the despond- 
ing doctrines: which the gloomy mind of John Calvin engen- 
dered, and which rendered so many of his followers mad 
fanatics, and bad subjects, overbearing and insolent, with much 
of the pride of reason, but little of the humility of Christians, 
that, in assailing and exposing them, which is'no very difigult 
task, they fly into the opposite extreme; they take refuge, 
as it were, from fanaticism in infidelity. ‘Thus, Mr. Fellowes, 
the friend of Dr. Parr, began his ccntroversial career, by sys- 
tematic attacks on the Calvinists, and he is now the conductor 
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of a critical work, openly professing Unitarian principles.— 
Sorry, most sorry, are we to say, that the ingenious author 
of the “ Hints” has, to all appearance, pursued the same path, 
and followed the same example. We hope, however, that a 
mind so polished, so intelligent, as his, will not relinquish the 
tenets of Christianicy; without exerting all its powers, to ex- 
amine its evidences. ‘If-he be the man we suspect him to be, 
we feel a confident hope, that the strong arguments which 
Mr. Spry has laid before him, will make a proper impression ; 
and, sure we are that, if they should, by the blessing of 
Providence, produce so desirable an effect, he will feel it 
a duty which he owes to society to recant his own errors, 
with the same freedom, and publicity, with which he has 
exposed the errors of others. 


“It is the glory of the Church of England,” says Mr. Spry, 
“ that her doctrines are purely scriptural. She is of no party, 
or sect, in religion; her confessions, and creeds, and articles, are 
in no instance formed in compliance with the fanciful systems 
which human ingenuity has framed; but, taking the language of in- 
spiration, as her sole guide in matters of faith, she rejects nothing 
which may be fairly deduced frem it, because held by some who 
may have mixed it with error; nor does she propose any doctrine to 
the belief of her members, merely because it has been sanctioned by 
venerable names. 

** On the one hand, she separates error from truth, and, , rejecting 
the former, holds only to the Jatter. On the other, she brings the 
proposed doctrine to the test of scripture, without reference to the 
weight or authority of those who recommend it; and tells her mem- 
bers plainly, that ‘ as holy scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation, so whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not required of any man, that it should be believed as 
an article of faith, or be thought requisite, or necessary, to salva- 
tion.” * 

‘* ‘The principle, by which she professes to be guided in her inter- 
pretation of scripture, is equally excellent.—‘ It is not lawful to 
ordain any thing, contrary to God’s word written ; neither to expound 
one place that it be repugnant to another.’ 

** Such were the rules by which our reformers were directed, 
in their endeavours to restore the doctrines of our Chureh to the 
primitive purity of the Apostolic age, and by these rules it was their 
intention that all her members should be governed; considering an 
uniform appeal to the scriptures, when that appeal is fairly and 
honestly made, to be, under grace, the best, and, indeed, the only 
preservative from error!” 
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This was a reformation, in the purest sense of thé werd, 
and upon true Christian principles. But, unfortunately, the 
standard of truth pointed out. by the reformers, as the source 
to which all must apply for infallible information, and which 
cannot fail to afford it, when consulted with a pure, honest, 
and pious heart, intent only on information, and with the right 
temper of mind for acquiring it, has been referred to, by al- 
most every denomination of Sectarists, in support of their par- 
ticular tenets; and no system, which human imagination, in 
its wildest moods, has conceived, however fanciful, however 
visionary, however preposterous, and however repugnant to 
right reason and to sound faith, but has found some detached 
passage, in Holy writ, which, by a forced and perverted con- 
struction, assisted by the partial comments of man, has been 
made to lend it a feeble and unnatural support. Still, it is the 
only standard to which man can, with safety, refer, for the 
glad tidings of salvation. 

It is to the ingenious mode of interpreting scripture, less 
with a view to ascertain truth, than to establish some erroneous 
system, that the Barrister himself objects, in his able exposure 
of those Avangelical Ministers, who seek to lead the Church 
to the Creed of the morose reformer of Geneva. ‘This part 
of his task he has successfully performed, and Mr. Spry truly 
thinks that, had he stopped there, he would have richly 
deserved the thanks of every member of the Established 
Church. But, unfcrtunately, he has advanced errors scarcely 
less dangerous than those which he has attacked. 

We pass over those points on which some doubt may be enter- 
tained of the Barrister’s real meaning, and shall content ourselves 
with referring our readers to Mr. Sony's excellent observations 
on the nature of good works, and of faith, of which we entered 
into so full and complete air examination, in our former vo- 
lumes, in our review of the Overtonian controversy. But what 
relates to the important doctrine of the atonement must not be 
omitted here. 


‘« ] proceed to the Barristet’s observations upon the great doctrine 
of atonement. It is not wonderful that his anger should be excited 
by the language he quotes from Dr. Hawker and others upon this 
subject. That the gracious Gospel of God, which was given to 
teach us that denying unyodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soherly, righteously, and godly in this present world, should be inter- 
preted into a permission to sin: that the blood of the covenant, 
which was shed to procure heaven and happiness for the repentant, 
the faithful, and the obedient, should be vilified and degraded by a 
mode of preaching, the direct tendency of which is to confirm sin- 
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ners in their vices, by holding out to them the hope of unconditional 
pardon through our Saviour's merits, is indeed just matter of grief 
and indignation. , 

“‘ What can these gentlemen think of St. Paul's exclamation, 
Shall we continue in sin, that grace may atound? Gop Frorsip! 
Or how will they answer it to their heavenly Master, that their 
preaching has directly Jed to that practice which the apostle so 
strongly deprecated. Strong in their own delusions, they may scorn 
an appeal so inapplicable in their own opinion to their case. With 
them, however, I have at present no concern. I leave them to the 
Barrister, and proceed with my unwelcome task: a task which 
becomes more and more painful as I advance, in as much as [ feel 
compelled, in stronger and more unqualified terms, to object to 
the positions of so able and zealous a writer. 

‘* In page 53 of the second part, the following passage occurs. 
* T call upon those, who may hereafter come forward to answer me, 
distinctly to shew first, that it is not repentance and amendment of life 
to which the promise of pardon is made, but that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin: and next, that this doctrine is authorised by 
our Saviour, and that it is taught in his Gospel. This I call upon 
them to do.—How they will acquit themselves remains to be seen. 
Let them not attempt to escape it by quoting a few disconnected 
phrases in the Epistles, but let them adhere solely and steadfastly to 
that Gospel, of which they affect to be the exclusive preachers : and 
let them prove explicitly from the evangelists, that doctrine which 
as Evangelical Ministers they deliver, as the corner stone of their 
creed.’ 

“* Leaving the persons here challenged to defend themselves, I 
cannot but observe that the manner in which the challenge is framed, 
being in itself grossly fallacious, may be well calculated to entangle an 
adversary, but is by no means adapted to the discovery of truth. 

‘* Had this been the author's object, his obvious method would 
have been to clear the important doctrine of atonement from the 
rubbish of methodism, and to shew the bearing which it ought to 
have upon the practice of a Christian. Instead of that, he here 
attémipts to set it in opposition to another doctrine equally true and 
important, with an expectation, as it seems, that if the reader can 
be persuaded to think, that the adoption of one doctrine necessarily 
involves the. denial of the other, he will not hesitate to reyect what 
has been exhibited to‘him under all the disadwantages of methodis- 
tical misrepresentation. But every lover of truth will protest against 
such a mode -of proceeding. ‘The fact is, that the two doctrines 
here opposed to each other, are in nothing discordant when rightly 
understood. It is to the erroneous and perverse interpretations of 
the Evangelical Preachers, that they owe their seeming contrariety. 
And when these are removed, it will be evident at once that the 
apparent difficulty is removed with them; and that the position 
which the Bagrister:supports, and that which he ¢gutends against, 
are both equally true, 
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‘‘ The promise of pardon is most certainly made to repentance 
and amendment of life ; because repentance of past sin, and future 
obedience to the commands of God, when joined with faith in his 
Son Jesus Christ, constitute the conditions of the Christian covenant. 
But still it is equaily true, that the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.—That is, that.no sin will find pardon, but by virtue of the 
sacrifice for sin made by Christ upon the cross. It was to be expected 
that such a fundamental doctrine as this would be clearly revealed ; 
and on this head, the language of Scripture is so explicit, so positive, 
that there is no evading it, St.Paul tells the Romans, that ‘‘ God 
hath set forth Christ to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood.’* 
And again, that ‘‘ being justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him.¢’ To the Ephesiaus he writes thus, ‘ in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins 
according to the riches ot his grace.{’” ‘These passages need no 
comment, they establish beyond the reach of doubt the opinion of 
St. Paul, upon the efficacy of the blood of Christ as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin; an opinion, be it remembered, to which the 
Holy Ghost has set the seal of inspiration, The testimony of the 
beloved disciple is not less positively given ; ‘ Unto him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in his own Ilood.§’ 

“« These are some, out of a great variety of passages, which 
preach the doctrine of atonement. When the Barrister shall have 
considered them, compared them fairly with the context, and deter- 
mined in his own conscience, that it was not the intention either 
of St. Paul or St. John, to teach their converts that the blood of 
Christ alone cleanseth from all sin, it will be time enough to bring 
forward others. At present it is sufficient to say, that these were 
raken without any particular care to chuse the strongest passages 
that could be found.—lFor whatever the Barrister may think upon 
the subject, it appears unnecessary for me to take any extraordinary 
pains to defend a doctrine, which no man who reads his Bible without 
a veil upon bis heart, can fail to find in every part of it. 

‘¢ The Barrister may perhaps object to these texts, as drawn 
from the Epistles. ‘The terms of his challenge to his evangelical 
opponents, shew that he is prepared to make such an objection, 
But though this restriction to the writings of the evangelists may 
piss as an argumentum ad homines, it bas evidently no soundness 
in it, whatever may be its pretensions to wit. He who believes the 
Apostles to have written their Epistles under the immediate influence 
ot the Holy Ghost, (and this no orthodox Christian denies), will 
certainly claim to be allowed, that correct evidence, drawn from 
them, is as conclusive in matters of faith as when drawn from the 
words of our Saviour himself. | 

‘* To the Epistles indeed we must refer for our principal illustra- 
tions of many doctrinal points, and the reason is obvious. It was 
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not until the descent of the Holy Ghost, that the Apostles them- 
selves were made fully acquainted with the religion of which they 
were to be the teachers. Our Saviour permitted them to remain in 
ignorance during his life-time, even of the true object of his mis- 
sion. Ee saw that they had formed erroneous notions of his king- 
dom, and of the redemption he was to purchase for his people; 
he saw them sorrowing as men without hope at the prospect of his 
being taken from them; and utterly unable to comprehend how 
such a death as he predicted tor himself, was compatible with the 
character he had assumed, or the work he had undertaken, But 
though he saw this, he judged it not proper to remove it; nor did 
he open the hearts of any of them to understand the Scriptures 
concerning him, till after his resurrection ; and then only so far 
as might serve to keep alive their hope ‘and trust in him, under the 
afflicting circumstances in which they were placed; referring them 
for more complete information to the time, when he would send 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, to testify of lim, to guide them 
into all truth, to teach them all things, and to britgz all things to 
their remembrance whatsoever he had said unto them. 

‘It is thérefore reasonable to suppose, that ‘we must have 
recourse to the Epistles, rather than to the Gospels, for clear evi- 
dence upon many doctrines.” 


How so intelligent a writer as the Barrister, could start an 
objection to this portion of Holy writ at once so cautious, and 
so puerile, we cannot imagine. If we mistake not, however, - 
he will acutely feel, and candidly acknowledge, the force of 
Mr. Spry’s arguments on this head. Having overthrown the 
preliminary argument, our author proceeds to examine the 
positions by which the Barrister attempts to defend his own 
most lame, impotent, and defective doctrine. 


‘ But the Barrister is not satisfied with rejecting the erroneous 
and dangerous inferences these preachers draw from the doctrine 
of atonement. His reasoning aims at its total rejection. According 
to his version of the Soriptures, they contain not a single passage 
to prove the efficacy of the blood of Christ to procure the pardon 
of guilt. His assertion is, that we are no where taught, that this 
blood would exempt sinners from the punishment due to their crimes, 
But all this has been already most decidedly contradicted by refe- 
rence to the plain letter of Scripture; which, while it teaches us 
that the blood of Christ is effectual to the pardon of guilt, and 
that dy virtue of it alone pardon can be obtained : teaches us also 
that this pardon is not unconditional, and that the blood of Christ 
will not wash out the stainé of ‘wilful unrepented guilt: Its doc- 
trine is, that they whe believe in Christ, and, in obedience to his 
commands, and by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, put aw 
the evil of their doings, and walk in holiness and purity, shall, 
through the merits of Christ, and by virtue of that atonement 
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be made for them, by pouring out his soul unto death, receive par- 
don for past sin and reward for future holiness. 

“* It is scarcely possible to conceive, that a mind so acute as 
the Barrister’s, should be unable to discriminate between the efficacy 
of the blood of Christ as the meritorious cause of man's salvation, 
and the necessity of good works as the condition of 2t. 

“« The line of distinction is so easily drawn, and the letter of 
Scripture so plain, that it seems extraordinary that a man of com- 
mon understanding, unfettered by prejudice, should not perceive 
it. But certain it is, that the Barrister has either failed to see the 
distinction, or has suffered himself to be persuaded by the disgust 
which Methodistical misrepresentations have excited in his mind, 
to discard the doctrine of atonement altogether, as if it were neces- 
sarily productive of immoral consequences. And thus, in his zeal 
to cultivate and strengthen the moral principle, he has wholly re- 
nounced that foundation, upon which alone true Christian morality 
can be built.* 

‘€ To follow him through all the mazes of subtlety and misrepre- 
sentation, into which this unfortunate determination has led him ; 
and to point out the weak attempts at argument, by which he has 
endeavoured to explain away the merits of our Saviour’s death, would 
be a disagreeable and a tedious task. ‘They may perhaps be safely 
left to work their own refutation. 

“* With a peculiar party they may pass current; but if they are 
to be considered as the best method that party has of supporting its dis- 
tinguishing opinions, I confess I am not more astonished at a writer 
of such powers of intellect as the Barrister possesses, condescending 
to use them, than that they should ever have carried sufficient weight 
with them, toconnect any set of men in one common way of think- 
ing.— | 

‘* One observation more will close this part of my subject : it 
relates to a passage which deserves notice, as it affords a striking 
illustration of the method, in which the author has attempted to 
strike at the doctrine of atonement, through the sides of Calvin- 
ism. 

*« «Tt is,’ says he, ‘ of peculiar importance that the people should 
be taught by their religious instructors, to view the Saviour in the 
true, just, and genuine light in which the Scriptures represent him, 
as the author of eternal salvation to all who obey him; and not. 
as a sacrifice by whose blood the vengeance of God is appeased, and 
the disobedient and sinful receive pardon and peace. ¢ 

‘* Does it then follow that because Christ is the author of eternal 
Salvation to those only who obey him he is therefore not a sacrifice 
by whose blood the vengeance. of God is appeased? Or are we 
to be taught that, because the disobedient and sinful do not receive 
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pardon and peace by the sacrifice of the death of Christ, therefore 
the obedient and holy do not? How, let us ask, then, does Christ 
become the author of eternal Salvation to those who obey him ? 
Is it by merely telling them that virtue will be rewarded, and vice 
punished hereafter? Are we to suppose that the Son of God de- 
scended from heaven, became a man, lived and died upon earth for 
this purpose only? That the efficacy of his death was confined 
merely to the confirmation of the truth of his mission ; and that the 
reward of his obedience unto death was merely the authority of 
breaking down the wall of separation between Jew and Gentile ?— 
Such it seems is the Barrister’s opinion.* But St. Paul gives us a 
widely different account of that joy which was set before him, for 
which he endured the cross despising the shame : and taking him and 
his fellow Apostles for our instructors," we glory in our belief in an 
incarnate God ; in the certainty that this mysterious Being has paid 
the price of man’s redemption 5 and as a reward for this his obedience 
unto death, has received authority to extend the benefits of his death 
to all whom ie shall deem worthy to receive them, 

“ In this belief we anxiously inquire upon what terms he has 
offered to man this great Salvation ; and finding Repentance, Faith, 
and Obedience to be those terms, we joyfully enter into covenant 
with him, and upon the due performance of our part of this solemn 
engagement we rest our hopes of being admitted through his merits 
and mediation to reign with him hereatter, This is Christianity— 
as far removed from the enthusiastic mysticism of the Methodists, 
as it is from the cold, the comfortless, the heretical tenets of, Soci- - 
Dus.” 


This is plain, intelligible doctrine, obvious to any under- 
standing, with every thing to convince and satisfy, and 
nothing to perplex and confound, the human mind. From 
the doctrine of the atonement our author follows the Barrister 
to that of the Trinity. ‘The Barrister, on this doctrine, opens 
his way with extreme caution. He begins by insisting that, 
if a man call himself an Unitarian, you have no right to im- 
pute to him any greater extent of disbelief than that of three 
Gods, or, as he explains this,— ‘ the appellation imports no 
more than the rejection of the ‘Trinitarian /ypothesis.” Now 
this very explanation of his contains as false an accusation as 
was ever preferred against any scriptural doctrine, or against 
any Christians ; for, without arguing the question, it is a 
direct assertion, that a Unitarian believes in the existence of 
three Gods; than which, it is needless to observe, no charge 
was ever more foolish or more false. It was not to be sup- 
posed, that the ministers of our Church would sit silent 
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under such an imputation. Mr. Spry repels it, vigorously, 
and ably ; and he, very appropriately, asks the Barrister,— 


“¢ If this be the Creed lie has adopted, why has he chosen to fight 
under false colours; why has he ranged himself under the banners 
of the establishment, and pretended to have taken up arms in the 
cause of the Church, while his weapon was secretly aimed at her 
vitals ? Under the garb of veneration for her doctrines, and zeal 
for her purity, he has insinuated himself into her confidence, only 
that he may Julltier appreheusions to sleep, until her destruction is 
completed. ~ 

“ The mask however has at last fallen off ; the true object of this 
self-appointed guide has become evident, and will doubtless be duly 
appreciated ; for surely the members of the establishment are, gene- 
rally speaking, too well grounded in their faith, to.be persuaded, 
that the only refage from the errors of Calvin, is to be found in the 
heresies of the Unitarian. But while the passage before me seems to 
point distinctly to the peculiar opinions of its author, the positions 
it contains, even when considered without reference to any particular 
doctrine, are wholly inadmissible.” - 


Mr. Spry then examines these positions, with a view to 
shew that, if a man assume the distinctive appellation of any 
sect, or party, in religion, we are fairly warrantable in im- 
puting to him all the opinions professed by the sect itself, 
And thus, when a man avows himself an Unitarian, we have 
a right to conclude that he holds all the peculiar doctrines of 
the Unitarians. 


‘* The appellation of Unitarian, therefore, does import more than 
the rejection of the Trinitarian hypothesis ; for it imports the rejection 
of every doctrine which the Unitarians as a body confessedly disavow. 
And it imports also the disbelief of every doctrine founded upon faith 
in the Trinity ; a description which ineludes most of the fundamental 
Articles of the Christian Faith.—A Unitarian cannot assent to the 
doctrine of Atonement; as that doctrine depends upon the Divinity 
of our Saviour Christ: he disbelieves the Personality and Offices of 
the Holy Ghost ; he disbelieves the doctrine of original Sin; and 
considering Christianity to be a mere system of Ethics, sanctioned 
by divine authority, and the prespect of future retribution, he, con- 
sequently, believes the doctrine of merit, and considers personal holi- 
ness to be ouron/y ground of future acceptance. 

** Every error, in short, which has been detected in the Barrister’s 
work, follows as a necessary consequence from his disbelief of the 
Trinity ; and as that one erroneous opinion is inseparably coupled 
with so many others, it follows, that the limits which he has pre- 
scribed to our ideas of a Unitarian’s peculiar Creed, are wholly un- 
warrantable.”’ 
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Our author proceeds to expose the fallacy of his conclusion, 
that if a man believe in the Trinity he must belieye in the 
existence of three Gods; a charge which is as old as Unitari- 
anism itself, and which has been repelled and confuted as often 
as it has been advanced. Surely he, who cam seriously prefer 
such a charge against our Trinitarian Church, can never have 
read her Creed, which explicitly declares, “ there are NoT 
three Gods, nor three Lords; but that, in all things, the unity 
in Trinity, and the'Trinity in unity, is to be worshipped.”— 
How can a man, who professes to explain, and defend, the 
doctrines of our Church, reason, as if he were ignorant, that 


- she publicly professes, and teaches, that there is ove true God. 


« But, does not our Church confess, ‘that Christ was ‘* inferior 
to the Father as touching his manhood ?'* It is of his human nature 
then he is speaking in all these places. It is, as the man Jesus 
Christ ; that he declares himself sent by the Father, and that his Father 
is greater than he. 

“« But if we search the Scriptures farther, we shall find our blessed 
Saviour stating in terms not less express, that He and his Father 
are one: that he who has seen him has seen the Father.—What then 
are we to suppose ? Can the holy Jesus contradict himself? Can he 
positively assert his inferiority at one time, and at another his equality, 
nay his identity with the Father, and both these in the same sense ? 
Clearly not. In whatever sense he is equal with the Father, in that . 
sense he cannot be inferior to him: in whatever sense he is infe- 
rior to him, in that sense he cannot be equal to him, or one with 
him. Refer these opposite passages to the two natures in Christ; 
and believe him with the Church to be equal with the father as touch- 
ing his Godhead, but inferior to the Father as touching his manhood, 
and the difficulty is removed, And this we must believe, or reject 
the Scriptures; for in them we find tie blessed Jesus positively 
asserted to be God, and positively asserted to be Man, by the same 
Holy Spirit, who isthe Spirit of ‘Truth, 

‘ Before the Barrister finally makes up his mind upon this very 
important subject, let me recommend him to peruse with attention 
the valuable tract upon the ‘Trinity written by the late Mr. Jones, 
of Nayland; and to consider the numerous texts there brought 
forward to prove the divinity of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
and the Trinity of persons in the Unity of the Divine Nature. 

‘« Or if this be thought too much trouble, let him reflect. upon 
the following declaration of our Saviour concerning himself; Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. before Abraham was, Jam, Should he be 
at a loss for the meaning of these words, | refer him to those 
Jews who heard them, and perceived in them so plain an assump, 
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tion of divinity, that they took up stones to cast at the supposed 
blasphemer. 

«© When he has duly considered this text, I have one more to offer 
to his notice, as clearly. demonstrative of the divinity of the third 
Person in the Trinity. In the fifth chapter of the Acts, he will 
find St. Peter thus addressing Ananias, ‘ Why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lye to the Holy Ghost ? Thou has not lied unto men 
but unto God.’ I ain aware that Dr.Clarke has attempted to give 
this text a different interpretation, and it is well known also how ably 
he has been refuted. But I call upon the Barrister, as a reader of 
Scripture, not to build upon the glosses of a fallible man, the advocate 
of a party, but to judge for himself; to consider well the : plain 
meaning of these words ; and to ask himself, whether it suits his 
notions of divine perfection to suppose, that at the very moment 
St. Peter was made the instrument of inflicting death upon the wretch 
who had lied to the Holy Ghost, he would have been permitted 
to make use of language, plainly attributing divinity to the Holy 
Ghost, had the consequence of such attribution been the propagation 
of a lie? 

** Should these observations. carry conviction to the Barrister’s 
mind, I shall most sincerely rejoice. But should he still persist 
in retaining his opinions, I must be contented with the advantage 
derived to the cause of truth from their avowal ; which by placing 
him in a state of open hostility with the Church of England, com- 
pletely prevents the various errors of his book from being identified 
with her doctrines. She most explicitly avows her belief in the 
Trinity ; she has so connecied it with all her services, that no man 
can attend upon them with sincerity, without adopting it. The 
Barrister therefore, professing himself to be a Unitarian, and every 
believer in the Trinity to be a worshipper of three Gods, not only 
disclaims ber Communion, but ranks himself among her bitterest 
enemies. 

* With them then we must be satisfied to leave him; and, with 
some degree of regret indeed, but none of apprehension, to consider 
him as hostile to the pure doctrines of the establishment, as to our 
misguided and miscalled Evangelical Brethren.” 


The Barrister, with a mind so superior to those of the 
generality of sceptics, has recourse to the same miserable pre- 
text for infidelity, which the most shallow of them oll never 
fail to urge. 


** «As mysteries,” says he, ‘cannot be made manifest, they of 
course cannot be understood ; and that which cannot be understood, 
cannot be believed, and can, consequently, make no part of any 
system of faith ; since noone, till he understands'a doctrine, can tell 
Whether it be‘true or false; till then, therefore, he can have no 
faith in it, for no one can rationally affirm, that he believes that 
doctrine to be true which he does not know to be so ; and he cannat 
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know it to be true, if he does not.understand it. In the religion of 
atrue Christian, therefore, there can be nothing unintelligible ; and 
if the preachers of that religion do not make mysteries, they will nevet 
find any.’ "’* 


Before we quote Mr. Spry’s expostre of the Barrister’s bad 
logic, as well as bad divinity, we shall oppose a Barrister to a 
Barrister, by a brief extract from an excellent little tract, 
printed, but not published, last year, on a particular occasion, 
and entitled “ A Dissuasive from Socinianism.” 


‘ The union of the divine and human nature is a mystery which 
you cannot comprehend, and which, therefore, you will not believe ! 
But if you reject from your faith whatever you cannot comprehend, 
of what articles will your Creed be composed? Can you compre. 
hend the infinite perfections of the Deity? Can you conceive how 
the Almighty exists from eternity? How he fills all space? Can 
you, by searching, find out God? Nay, can you comprehend the 
union of spirit and matter in your own composition? And, because 
you cannot do this, do you eonclude that you are altogether material ; 
that you have no souls; that your earthly particles exercise the gub- 
lime functions of thought and reason; nay, that they are even capa- 
ble of scrutinizing the divine nature so as to inform you, that it is 
impossible for a portion of the Godhead to be united to humanity ? 
Or have you such confidence in those reasoning powers, of the origin 
of which, and of the manner of their operations, you can form no 
idea, as to set up your own Conclusions against the express authority 
of Revelation, which mforms you both that the Word was God, and 
that the Word was made Flesh, and which so clearly unfolds the two- 
fold nature of Christ, by giving him the two-fold appellation of Son 
of God and Son of Man?’ &c. 


It is the pride of human reason,and the assumed diynity of human 
nature, that lead men of great intellectual endowments, and acute 
powers of reasoning, too often, into the dreary wilds of scep- 
ticism, and the gloomy deserts of infidelity. We shall now 
let the Divine expose the weakness and the fallacy of the 
Barrister’s argument. 


** Itis not possible, I conceive, that the Barrister should not know 
that to understand and to believe, are two very different acts of the 
human mind; and that what may be truly predicated of the one, 
18 not with equal truth to be predicated of the other. © Consequently 
an argument which is made to turn on that supposed similarity 
between these different acts, which does not really exist, cannot fail 
to lead to an erroneous conclusion. When we belteve athing to be 
(tue, we receive it as such on the credit of others. When we urder- 
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stand a thing, we are said to‘know it;'and we know it, when we 
can prove it to be either true or false by evidence, on the certainty of 
which our own mind is competent to decide. - What the Barrister has 
therefore said in this argument, under the imposing from of sylogistic 
precision, appears to be the very contrary to what should have been 
said consistenUy with the proper meaning of the terms which he has 
employed in it. ‘ That which cannot be understood,” he says, 
* cannot be believed, and consequently can make ‘no part of any 
system of faith.’ The Barrister should have said, ‘ that which cannot 
be understood, cannot be known; but what we cannot personally know 
may still be believed upon sufficient testimony ; therefore, what 
cannot be understood constitutes the proper subject for faith. ‘ No 
one,’ continues the Barrister, ‘ till he understands a doctrine can tel) 
whether it be true or false, till then therefore he can have no faith in it.’ 
Tt should have been said, no one, who does aot understand a doctrine 
can know whether it be true or false, because to understand, and to 
know a thing, are considered to be synonymous terms. But though 
a man does not know a doctrine to be true or false, he may still 
believé it to be such on competent authority, Whatever doctrine then 
is supported by such competent authority as a rational man ought to 
admit, in such doctrine every man who acts consistently with reason, 
will have faith.—* For no one," concludes the Barrister, ‘ can ration- 
ally affirm, that he believes that doctrine to be true, which he does 
not know to be so, and he cannot know it to. be true, if he does not 
understand it.’ This is but a perseverance in the same confusion of 
terms, calculated to give the reader to understand, that knowing and 
believing mean the same thing, Whereas no person, tolerably ac- 
quainted with the English Language (and the Barrister has certainly 
proved himself not to be ignorant of it) can want to be informed, 
that when we know, we are no longer, in propriety of speech, said 
to believe : as in the case of believing, it is understood that we have 
not,attained to the certainty of knowledge. In matters consequently 
which he does not understand, the faith of every reasonable man will 
be in proportion to the credibility of the testimony on which it is 
built. ‘* Revelation then (to make use of the words of a. great 
Master of Reason)* ‘* when God has been pleased to give it, must 
carry it against the probable conjectures of reason ; because the 
mind, not being certain of the truth of that it does not evidently 
Knew, but only yielding to the probability that appears in it, is bound 
to give up its assent to such a testimony, which it is satisfied comes 
from one, who. cannot err, and will not deceive.’—All therefore that 
a reasonable man has to do in this case, is to ascertain by competent 
evidence that such testimony has actually been delivered. 

*« A mystery, is, no doubt, something which cannot .be made 
manifest ; it cannot therefore be understood; because what is above 
human comprehension must be. unintelligible. A truism this, to 
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which it needed not the logical skill of the Barrister to force our assent. 
But who would not laugh at the Sophist, who should deelare that he 
did not believe the sky to be blue, or the grass to be green, because he 
could not satisfactorily explain the reason why these two objects assume 
their differervt.colours! Are not many of the common precesses 
of nature unintelligible to the wisest of men, and yet do wise men 
refuse to believe them because they cannot understand them? No; 
they are content to receive some of them upon their own experience ; 
and many, of which from local situation they can ‘have no personal 
experience, upon what they consider to be credible authority. 

‘* Let us not then be told, that ‘ what is not understood cannot 
be believed, gnd that, therefore, mysteries can make no’ part of a 
system of religious faith ;’ until it can be proved, either that nothing 
in natare is credible until it is understood; or that it is perfectly 
yational, to believe a fact which we cannot comprehend, upon 
the evidence of man; whilst it. is most irrational and absurd, to 
receive a mysterious doctrine as true, upon the authority of God. 

“ But divine testimony weighs little with the Barrister; human 
reason is with him the only credible evidence of truth; for, says he, 
‘ng one, till he understands a doctrine, can tell whether it be true 
or false; ‘till then, therefore, he can have no faith in it.’ 

“ Is there then no other criterion of truth but the human under- 
standing? Is it not possible, that there may be many things which 
the human understanding, from its limited capacities, is unable to 
comprehend? And is it not possible, that God for wise pur 
may think fit to tell us that such things are? And will it not then 
be the duty of man to believe them, notwithstanding their necessarily 
incomprehensible nature? + 

‘* If then the authority of God be a sufficient ground for rational 
belief ; it follows that, when a mysterious doctrine is proposed to us 
as an article of faith, it becomes our duty to inquire whether that 
doctrine be contained in the Scriptures; and should it be found there, 
we are not to hesitate in receiving it, because we are then certain 
that he who cannot lie hath declared it. 

“In direct opposition, therefore, to the Barrister's logic, it is 
asserted, as an incontrovertible fact, that in the religion of every 
true Christian, there are things unintelligible ; in other words, there 
are mysteries ; doctrines which human reason cannot fathom, but 
which, nevertheless, we are bound to believe. It was, indeed, to be 
expected, that religion, as it treats of the attributes, the counsels, 
and the dealings of a being infinite and incomprehensible in himself, 
would contain a statement of many facts above mere finite human 
understanding. No man who has formed a just estimate of the 
faculties of the human mind, and has felt their iimits perpetually 
opposing themselves to his progress in the investigation even of earth- 
ly things; will be surprized to find them still more contracted ; 
when his thoughts are turned to the things and beings of the world 
of spirits. Instead of being shocked at a circumstance so easily to be 
tereseen, he will learn, that where knowledge is impossible, inves- 
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tigation also becomes improper; and that when God i is his teacher, 
it is his duty not to cavil, but to believe.” 


Strange that it should have escaped the Barrister’s obser- 
tion, that the’ province of human reason is to examine ‘the 
evidences ‘of our faith ; to ascertain, by the best possible means, 
what is the word of God, or of his inspired Prophets and 
Apostles ;_ and ‘that having once settled that point, having 
once obtained satisfactory proof, that the doctrine, or point, 
of faith disputed, is of divine authority; there the province 
of reason ends, and that of faith, begins. It is no longer a sub- 
ject for the exercise of human ingenuity, but ap object of 
Christian faith, and of Christian obedience; and the contem- 
plation of such objects cannot fail to be productive of the best 
effects on the human heart, by convincing us that our powers 
of comprehension, though fully adequate to all the purposes 
for which they were bestowed, by an all-wise and all-bene- 
volent PROVIDENCE, are limited, and confined, within com- 
paratively narrow bounds. From this conviction humility, or a 
sense of our own insignificance and unworthiness, and of our 
constant dependence on Gon, will arise ;—a truly Christian qua- 
lity, more acceptable, we have reason to believe, in the eyes 
of the Almighty, than the most splendid display of intellectual 
powers, when not directed to the developement of Christian 
truths, or ‘to’ the practice of Christian virtues. Man, though 
boastingly called “the Lord of the Creation,” is a mere worm 
when viewed in reference to the Creator himself. The dis- 
tance between finite and infinite powers and faculties is such as 
the human mind can neither measure nor conceive. How then 
can any one be so stupified, so besotted, by vanity, as to admit 
the supposition, that an infinite and eternal Being would sub- 
ject his mighty operations to the standard of human concep- 
tions? If it had pleased Gon, indeed, so to have acted, there 
could be nothing to prevent him} but what, then, would have 
become of faith? or rather, what object could have existed 
for the exercise of Christian faith, when every thing had been 
. reduced to the standard of human reason? But it is not for 
us to say, either that Gop has not done, or said, or com- 
manded, this, because we, who dre called upon to assent to it, 
and to frame our lives and conduct in obedience to it, cannot 
comprehend it ; or that, if Gop had intended this, he would 
have acted in a different manner. This is not the exercise of 
that right of inquiry into the foundation of his faith, which 
every man not only enjoys, but ought to exercise; it is im- 
pious arrogance and unchristian presumption, It ‘is sufficient 
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for us to know, that Gop has so said and commahded ; that 
he has condescended to reveal his will to his creatures, in the 
holy writings, the authenticity of which has borne the test of 
the most rigid inquiry; and, knowing this, it is our duty not to 
cavil, but to obey. 

As we hope and trust, that the * Barrister” is open to convic- 
tion, and that his hatred of Calvinism has not instilled such 
deep-rooted prejudices into his mind, and so hardened his heart, 
as to render him either deaf, or indifferent, to the voice of 
inspired truth, we shall refer him to a few passages, in the Old 
and New Testament, which we exhort him, most earnestly, to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, before he finally rejects 
the fundamental doctrine of Christ’s divinity, and of the atone- 
ment. Isaiah, xliii.c. 11. v. c. liii. v. 4, 5,6. 8.12. St. Mat- 
thew, c. i. v. 21. c. xvii. v. 11. c. xx. v.28. Mark, x. 45. 
Luke, i. 47. ii. 11. xx. 11. 20. John, i. 29, iv. 42. v. 23, 
vi. 54,55. xii. 47. xvi. 12. Acts, iv. 12. xv. 11. xx. 28. Ro- 
mans, iii. 22. 24, 25. v. 1. 6. 8,9, 10, 11. vi. 23. 1 Corinthians 
1.17. 30. v. 7. vi. 20. xv. 3. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. Galatians, 11. 
16, iii. 13. iv. 5. Ephesians, 1. vii. ii. 13. 16. iv. $2. v. 2. Co- 
lossians, 1. 20, 21. 1 Thessalonians, v. 19. 1 ‘Timothy, 1. 15, 
2 Tim. 11. 10. Titus, ii. 14. iii. 4. 5. Hebrews, ii. 17. v. 9. vii. 
25. ix. 11. 14. 22. 26. 28. x. 12.29. 1 Peter, i. 18, 19. iii. 18. 
2 Peter,i. 1. ii. 1. 1 John, 1.7. v.20. ii. 2. Revelations, 1. 5. 
v. 9. 
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Another Guess at Junius, and a Dialogue. 8vo, pp. 106. Hook- 
ham, Junior. 1809. 


THERE is no subject, not even the man with the Iron Mask in the 
last century, which called forth all the disquisitive powers of 
the French historians and essayists, that has given birth to so’ 
many ingenious researches, laborious inquiries, fanciful specula- 
tions, and groundless conjectures, as the author of the letters of 
Junius. We have read much, and heard more, on this subject, 
but never read or heard any thing that afforded the least satis- 
factory information ‘to our minds. It is, however, a matter of 
curious inquiry, which will never fail to interest the literary 
and the political world; for whatever microscopic blemishes 
the eye of pedantic dullness may discover in the style of these 
letters, they, hitherto, stand unrivalled in that species of compo- 
sition, and we risk little, we suspect, in adding, that we shail 
never look upon their like again. And although the acute poli- 
tician may more easily discover occasional grounds for censure, 
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both in the spirit and in the matter of the author, he will not 
hesitate to admit, that they bear internal evidence of a superior 
mind, formed as it were to rule cabinets with despotic power, 
and to govern states, with glory and success. In the “ preface” 
to this tract, which occupies twenty-six pages, the author exa- 
mines the various claims of the different candidates, whom the 
officious zeal of friendship, or the ever-erring tongue of popular 
rumour, has started for this literary prize. He begins with Mr. 
Burke and ends with Mr. Hugh Boyd. It is no undue tribute to 
Mr, Burke’s integrity to consider his denial of the charge (for in 
that light he,we know, considered it) of having written the letters 
of Junius, as a sufficient refutation of the unfounded allegation. 
That he did deny it, and voluntarily to Dr. Johnson, the author 
truly asserts on the authority of the Doctor’s elaborate biogra- 
pher, Mr. Boswell. And we can add, from our own know- 
ledge, that Mr. Burke also most seriously and solemnly denied 
it, to the late Mr. Charles Townshend, and expressed himself 
much hurt, for reasons which he alleged to that gentleman, 
at the imputation which had been cast upon him, and which he 
considered as injurious, not to his talents, indeed, but to his inte- 
grity. He then passes in review Mr. Gerard Hamilton (better 
known by the appellation of sizg/e-speech Hamilton) Mr. Rozen- 
hagen, a Swiss Clergyman, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Charles Lloyd, 
Mr. John Kent, Mr. Lauchlan Maclean, Mr. John Dyer, 
Major General Lee, Mr. Wiikes, and Lord Shelbourne. Of 
some of these, we at least, now hear for the first time; but the 
author seems to have overlooked Mr. ‘Thicknesses pamphlet, in 
which he boldly ascribed the letters of Junius to Mr. Horne 
‘Tooke. Of Mr. Boyd’s claims to this distinguished honor an 
opinion was given in a former volume of this work; and we 
have seen nothing, either in the book before us, or elsewhere, 
to induce in our minds the least doubt of the justice of that opi- 
nion. In conversing on the subject with a gentleman, who was 
intimately acquainted with all the leading political and literary 
characters of the times in which the letters were published, we 
ould not discover the smallest reason for imputing them to any 
person who has been mentioned, except to Mr. Dyer. They who 
best knew that gentleman, spoke highly of his talents, and of 
his political knowledge ; but the circumstance which appeared 
to us to have most influenced their opinions in his favour, was, 
that he died soon after the publication of the letters. ‘The au- 
thor of this tract, indeed, asserts, but we know not on what: 
authority, that “ Mr. John Dyer’s dying state incapacitated him, 
even if equal in other respects to the task.” Without know- 
ing how far that was the fact, or not, and, indeed, rather 
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inclining to think it was not, as we never heard the objection 
started by those who knew,Mr. Dyer, we are still of opinion, that 
there are no solid grounds for ascribing the letters either to Mr. 
Dyer, or to any of the other writers to whom, at various times, 
and by various persons, the letters have been assigned. ‘The 
inquiry therefore is fairly and fully open to every one disposed 
to enter upon It. 

Mr. Almon, it seems, who has recently published a new 
edition of Junius, which we have not seen, confidently imputes 
the letters to Mr. Boyd. But, it is our decided opinion, formed 
on an attentive perusal of Mr. Poyd’s works, that he was 
utterly incapable of producing such compositions as tlre Letters 
of Junius. Nor are there any circumstances which have come 
within our knowledge to counteract the force of this internal 
evidence. The author of the tract before us, then, need not 
have taken so much pains to confute the fanciful hypothesis of 
Mr. Almon, or of the Editor of Mr. Boyd’s works. In making 
another guess at Fanius, he clears the ground before him, and 
clearly establishes the principles on which he proposes to found 
his conclusion. He first considers what motives could have 
been sufficiently powerful to induce a resolution of impene- 
trable secrecy, and to adhere to such resolution, when the dis- 
covery of his name to an admiring world, would have secured to 
the author all that could gratify ambition, flatter vanity, or secure 
fame. And we think his conclusion is plausible, at least, and 
cogent, if not absolutely just, that none but a politician of esta- 
blished character, who had nothing to gain by the discovery, 
but who, on the contrary, had much to lose, could be the author ; 
because it could not be expected, that any man who was known to 
be the author of these letters, could ever be received again into the 
King’s cabinet; even if he could get a sufficient number of states 
men to form a ministry, who would consent to act with him. 

Such a man, the author contends, was the late Earl of 
Chatham. And, we must confess, he has made out a very 
plausible case. He takes a brief view of the state of parties at 
the time when the first letter of Junius appeared, and thencé 
deduces motives sufficiently powerful, in his estimation, to 
operate on Lord Chatham’s mind, so as to induce him to com- 
pose these letters ; and, certainly, if this be admitted, we can be 
at no loss for motives of sufficient strength to urge him to the 
most inviolable secrecy. We concur with him in thinking that 
the author of Junius was ** a person more ambitious for [of] 
power, than desirous of popularity, whose experience had taught 
him consideration, and his. sagacity foresight; im short, a 
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veteran politician.” Having laid down this position, he proceeds 
thus, 


«* And it must have been a politician, whose character would have 
been rather sunk than raised by acknowledging such a publication, 
A statesman of distinguished rank would have had but few induce- 
ments to [to acquire} the reputation of a sarcastie and merciless 
libeller ; but to a minor politician, struggling for fame and distinction, 
the name of such writings would be the grand object of his exertions, 
the basis of his eminence, the standard of his renown. - It woutd have 
been a glory sufficient for nrost public characters to have it proclaimed 
that he was the author of Junius. Fhe man who disregarded such cele. 


brity, whose name could derive no additional honour from such a ree § 


nowned publication, mustalready have been secure of the public esteem ; 
he must have stood in the very front rank of distinction. Shall we sup- 
pose it no less than the great Earl of Chatham? Many particulars 
combine to direct our eyes towards him : the time of the publishing— 
the complexion of the politics—-the style of the composition—the 
indignant reprobation of his opponents, but more especially of those 
who deserted his party—the endeavours to keep measures with the 
King, so long as there remained any hopes of his being recalled to 
office—the bitterness and acrimony of his censures, even against 
Majesty, when these hopes were vanished.” 


All these are plausible reasons, excepting, indeed, * the style 
of the composition ;” and, on that point, we feel the greatest 
difficulty. We are at a loss to know by what standard the 
author has judged that the style of Junius’s Letters was like the 
style of Lord Chatham. We are not aware of any production 
of Lord Chatham’s pen, which authorizes such a conclusion, 
Certainly, between the letters to his son, (which Lord Grenville 

ublished a few years ago) and the Letters of Junius, there is no 
Find of similarity, in style, diction, or matter. And, we have 
always understood, that Lord Chatham, though pre-eminently 
eloquent and impressive in debate, wrote a very indifferent 
letter. Still, if this were actually the case, it is not a conclusive 
objection ; because, although a man’s ordinary, common-place 
correspondence may be slovenly and defective, still, if he be a 
man of education and talent, he may, by dint of reflection, 
study, and labour, produce, we should think, able and eloquent 
letters ; and, we are told by Junius himself, that Ais Letters 
were not produced without effort.and labour. But as the simi- 
Jarity of style is adduced as one reason for imputing these 
letters to Lord Chatham, it behoved the author to bring Cawenl 
some proofs of the existence of such similarity. We proceed 
with our quotation. 
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«< The instigating the people to petition for a new parliament, as 
the existing House of Commons was so decided for the ministry. The 
concurrent exertions of the writer and the statesman to gain popularity 
with the citizens of London. The dislike, approaching to envy, yet 
assuming the form of contempt, manifested against his competitors, 
Wilkes and Horne Tooke. But, above all, the blasting invective, 
the fulminating denunciation directed against not a single adminis- 
tration, but every one in which Lord Chatham was not included, point 
out the imperious and indignant author. Such forcible, impetuous, 
and inflamed philippics, teeming at once with anger and disdain, 
breathing the soul of'a writer more than commonly interested in their 
success, could not have been the work ofa vulgar partisan ; they bear 
the stamp of a great and commanding genius, haughty, dogmatic, and 
overbearing. They are the “ thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” of a popular orator accustomed to rule; in a word, of the great 
and overpowering Pitt.” 


These are just observations, and carry considerable weight 
with them, in the decision of this curious question. In the 
state of the times and of parties, there is certainly nothing to 
be found hostile to our author’s conclusion. Nor yet in the per- 
sonal situation of Lord Chatham himself, is there any thing to be 
found, which, upen the reasoning of the author, may not easily 
be reconciled with his conduct, in composing these elegant 
philippics. In short, he seems to us to have proved, what has 
never been proved, at least satisfactorily, in respect of any other 
claimant or candidate, that, for any sentiment or language which 
appear in the letters themselves, or in the circumstances of the 
individual, Lord Chatham might Aave been the author of them. 
And, indeed, he has supplied some strong, circumstantial, or 
presumptive, evidence, to induce a belief that he was the author 
of them. If, however, we could satisfy our mind of this 
fact, how greatly would Lord Chatham sink in our esti- 
mation ! 

Che Dialogue of the Dead, which follows this dissertation on 
Junius, is between Lord Chatham and his son, William Pitt. 
But we candiscoverneither wit nor ability in making the father and 
son alternately censure and excuse each othér’s political conduct, 
nor in making the one talk like a foo/, and the other like a rogue. 
People may, for aught we know, talk very differently whenthey are 
dead, from their usual manner of talking when living ; but, most 
assuredly, when alive, neither Lord Chatham, nor Mr. Pitt, 
would have used the Janguage which the author has, most 
inconsiderately, put into their mouths. We will explain what 
we mean.—Lord Chatham would, certainly, if he had lived at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, have never persisted in 
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the notable plan which he is here made to recommend, of over. 
iooking all the insults and injuries offered by l'rance to this 
country, of leaving her to act as she pleased on the Continent, 
and of satisfying himself with the quiet enjoyment of our com- 
mercial advantages. If Lord Chatham had observed such a 
mean, cowardly, selfish system of policy, he would have belied 
the whole tenour of his political conduct, which was uniformly 
marked by a spirit of energy, promptitude, and decision, But 
the author has made him talk like a foo/, by making him repre- 
sent it as a matter of choice, in his son, whether he would go to 
war with France or not; when, it is notorious, that the declara- 
tion of war came from France herself, and that with us it was a 
war of necessity. He has made Mr. Pitt talk like a rogue, by 
putting in his mouth a confession, that he purposely excited the 
Irish Rebellion in 1798, and promoted religious dissensions in 
that country, in order to bring about the Union. If Mr. Pitt 
had really done this, he ought to be branded as a traitor to his 
country, and as an enemy to his countrymen. But, happily for 
his character, there is not a shadow of foundation for the charge. 
The rebellion was excited by a jacobinical confederacy of native 
traitors, and the spirit of religious discord was revived by the 
Papists. Where must the author have lived, not to know these 
plain facts, which are established by authorities too solid..to be 
shaken, and too public not tobe known! He should have dis- 
dained so paltry an artifice as this of making a man condemn 
himself by words, not out of his own mouth, but which he, 
(the author) has chosen to put into it; and he ought to have 
revolted from the idea of thus contributing to the propagation 
of mischievous error, and of wicked falsehood. 

It isevident, however, he did not mean to revile Mr. Pitt, for 
he speaks most highly of his virtue and patriotism, at the end of 
his tract; where he gives Mr. Canning’s celebrated song of 
“ The Pilot who weathered the storm ;” which we have ever 
considered as a master-piece of that kind of composition. 
It has the triple recommendation of taste, genius, and truth, 
and is worthy of a place in the records of history. 








SSE LE SS 


a) 





Fowling ; a poem, in five books, descriptive of Grouse, Partridge, Phea- 
sant, Woodcock, Duck, and Snipe Shooting. Duod. pp. 150. 6s. 
Cadell and Davies, 1808. 


Ir rarely happens, that fowlers become poets, or poets fowlers. 
If it be true, that, “ poeta nascitur, non fit,” we believe, with 
respect to the Sportsman, we may affirm, “‘ mutato nomine, de te 
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fabula narratur.” There is something uncongenial in the bois- 
terous passion that actuates the voraries of Diana, with that 
sweet enthusiasm which the inspired of Pheebus experience 
from their earliest days. So at least it hath always appeared 
to us. 

The pleasures of: shooting, indeed, are often of a solitary 
nature. ‘They may be enjoyed amidst seclusion. Previously 
to the existence of any poem on “ Fowling,” or * the Chage,”’ 
we should have conceived the former much more capable of 
illustration from the muses. And the author of the pleasing 
poem now before us, has reconciled the inconsistency apparent 
at the first view, with a considerable degree of success; for he 
is by no means a Poet affecting the Sportsman, or a lover of 
field sports making awkward attempts at verse. But let him 
speak tor himself. ‘ A country-life, a passion for rural sports, 
and the beauties of nature, gave birth to the following poem, 
the intended vehicle of perpetuating the memory of scenes and 
pleasures congenial with the author's disposition and habits. 
Mr. Somerville’s excellent poem ‘ the Chace,’ afforded, at 
once, an incitement and an example. But the author has avoile.i 
all extraneous ornaments and classical allusions. It was a home 
scene he wished to delineate, and Nature and Sport were to be 
the only figures in the picture.” It is not for the nature and 
design of his work that the author feels any apprehension ; it 
is the execution, which creates a considerable degree of anxicty 
in his breast. But he will not follow the hackneyed mode of 
imploring favour, or deprecating disapprobation ; he will not 
disgust the liberal mind by meanness and servility. The illiberal 
he is proud enough to deem beneath his notice; and were he to 
address it at all, it should be not in his own words, but in those 
of the author to whom he is already indebted for a motto ; who, 
in the 17th letter of the 6th book, has forcibly comprized, in a 
few words, all that could possibly be said upon such an occa- 
sion.” 

The poet is indebted to two authors for his mottoes, to Virgil 
and Pliny. ‘The motto in the title page, “ magnos canibus 
circumdare saltus,’ we do not think a very appropriate one. 
It is much more descriptive of Oriental Hunting than of Eng- 
lish fowling. ‘The two quotations prefixed to the first book of 
this poeiii, are less exceptionable. But the “ solitudo et ipsum 
illud silentium,” of Pliny, “ cogitationis incitamenta,” are 
(we have been told by one or two country squires) less sports- 
man-like than poetical. 

Be this as it may, our readers have been detained too long by 
preliminary observation. Our specimen shall be taken trom 
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“* Partridge shooting.” After giving directions to young fowl- 


ers for partridge shooting, the poet returns home by moon- 
light. 


« When the birds grow wild 
Though hopeless of their death, amongst them send 


The volley'd shot, that might perchance curtail 
Their flight.” 


By wounding, we suppose, a leg or a wing. However provo- 
king, we must stopa moment to ask the author whether this 
iece of advice be consistent with his admonition, ‘ not to suf- 
3 the prey to linger in dying.” For amongst the coveys which 
may thus be sent “ scattering to the brakes,” a few birds will 
‘samt be wounded. Anda slight wound may occasion a 


ingering death. But for the promised “ moonlight.” 


«© How grateful and refreshing is the hour 
The whispering breeze, soft as the cygnet’s down, 
Wafts o'er my face its sweetly welcome breath 
With fragrant odours, from each dewy hedge. 
Or freshning field, replete. Ye hapless tribes, 
Who, pent in crowded cities, never taste 
Nature’s best gifts, that charm the soften’d soul, 
And bless the human frame with health and strength, 
As at this sweet and silent hour of eve 
I take my lonely way, how more than mean, 
How vain and poor, seem all your boasted joys 
Of gay society." 
 O'er yon hill-top 
Whose dusky line just mingles with the sky, 
Shoots up a beaming light, like the faint gleam 
Of dying embers. “lis the welcome moon, 
Whose cheering ray has often been my friend, 
And oft may be again. With what a grace 
She slowly rises thro’ the fleecy clouds! 
Sweet is the robe, that o’er the cherish’d world 
She mildly spreads. Her soft peculiar light 
Restores the scene, but chang’d from what it was 
Fach harsher feature soften'd and subdued 
The glittering streams, the meads, the chequer'd woods, 
Contrasted light and shade, put forth their charms, 
Beneath the influence of her summer-reign.” 
** Meantime, the careless mind 
Wanders romantic thro’ some fairy land, 
Till startled from its dream by the blithe notes 
Of rustic swains returning from their toil, 
And chaunting, unrestrained, their harvest song.” 


Pp. 66, 67, 68. 
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From this extract, it may be judged that our author is not to 
be classed with those “* gentlemen who merely write easy verse.” 
He is, it is true, a sportsman. But he is, certainly, a man of 
talents and of taste. 




















Sir Edgar; a Tale, in Two Cantos, with serious Translations from 
the Ancients, and merry Imitations of a Modern. By Francis 
Hodgson, A. M. Author of a Translation of Juvenal, Lady 
Jane Grey, &c. Mackinlay, 1810. pp. 318. Price 10s. Gd. 


WE are glad to find that we were right in predicting, that the 
author of the last Translation of Juvenal, and of Lady Jane 
Grey, would meet with sufficient encouragement, to induce 
him again to appear before the public. We have already, in 
our critiques upon his former works, delivered our general 
opinion on the style and character of Mr. Hodgson’s poetry. 
Its general qualities, as we have already remarked, are’ an 
elevated, but harmonious flow,—a swelling amplification of its 
sense ; adapted rather to the expression of the serious passions 
in their higher tones, the raptures either of tenderness or of 
indignation, the keenest efforts of satire, or the most glowing 
animation of love, than to the delineation of the lighter ones, 
in the sallies of mirth and gaiety, or even of the less decided 
appearances of the former, which arise from the combination, 
and contrast, of various traits of character. We would not be 
understood to mean, that there is not considerable wit and 
humour in the volume before us ; but it is certainly less natural 
to the author’s muse than the graver tones which we have 
already heard from her, and of which the first half of this 
volume affords new, and very creditable, specimens. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for, from the choice Mr. Hodgson made 
in his first (and we still think by far his best) work—the Trans- 
Jation of Juvenal. The stately, declamatory, style of that 
writer is well known ; and is usually allowed to be the principal 
characteristic of his satires; and is that by which most writers 
have agreed, in distinguishing them from the light wit, and 
happy playfulness, of Horace. We think there can be little 
difficulty in determining our choice between the two styles,’ and 
giving a decided preference to the former; for the latter, 
necessarily connecting itself with fhe ephemeral exhibitions of 
manners, and social life, is, in its nature, transitory and perish- 
able; the other, founded on the everlasting basis of human 
passions, which are alike, in all times, and all countries, and 
under all circumstances, is ever the same, and descends, from 
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age tO age, as immutable as the precepts of morality,—which it 
conveys. 

The Tale of Sir Edgar is plain and simple :—The hero had, 
in early life, married the * Sweet Emma, loveliest girl of 
Southern lands ;” but their dispositions were widely diferent : 
the husband’sserious and philosophical ; the wife’s inclined to gaiety 
and dissipation. Both of them, of course, as the taste for mu- 
tual enjoyment wore off, indulged, by degrees, the bent of their 
respective inclinations ; the husband retired to a cave in a wood, 
to silent and religious meditation ; the wife dispelled all frowns 
and cares in the gaieties of life, and the splendour of crowded 
society. ‘The votaries of pleasure, of course, soon thronged 
the Castle, its gothic gloom and grandeur were exchanged for 
the brilliance of artificial light, and the elegance of more refined 
and modern taste, and its habitual silence yielded to the shout 
of merriment, and the sounds of music. This drove Sir 
Edgar to still more frequent visits to his cave, loosen’d still 
more the bonds of union between himself and his wife, ’till, 
at last, his doubt, and suspicion, increased so much, that he 
resolved to watch her actions, and probe her severely. This, 
as might be expected, rather tended to imcrease the dissipation 
of the wife ; the walls of the castle rung louder with its revel- 
ries, and its gates were opened to a larger assemblage of those 
whom wit and fashion rendered distinguished. Amongst those 
who thronged this scene of pleasure, was a knight, named 
Algernon ; one eminently gifted both by nature and by art, 
on whom the charms of the fair, and youthful hostess, had 
made a deep impression, and who trusted that her own openness 
and warmth of temper, would combine with his own seduc- 
tive accomplishments, to rerider her virtue an easy conquest. 
Sir Edgar watched the progress of his attempts with a jealous, 
but, apparently, an unsuspecting eye, and relying, with suf- 
ficient hope, on the natural modesty and virtue of his wife, 
resolved to counteract the plan by foiling the knight in all 
his attempts to carry his purpose, by the display ot his own 
talents and powers. In the manlier sports and exercises, there 
was always some unknown person to defeat Sir Algernon’s 
hopes of pre-eminence ; in the more refined display of poetry 
and taste he never could advance beyond the second place. 
The following stanzas describe the nature of the pastimes in 
which the inhabitants of the castle indulged themselves. 


“* Blithe were the sports of Emma's high-born guests, 
The round of pleasure chang’d each lively morn ; 
Song and the dance adorn’d her splendid feasts, 

Her park Joud echoed to the hunter's horn : 
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Or when the fields were sad, and woods forlorp, 
Groan’d with their snowy load, then cheerful jests, 
And games of glee pass'd round the wintry fire, 
And ladies’ eyes inflam’d each rival lyre, 

«* A silver urn was plac’d upon the beard, 
And there each knight his votive off ring threw : 
Emma, the guardian of the tuneful hoard, 
The well-seal‘d lots with playful archness drew : 
The songs were read, but pone their authors Knew, 
Except the name of that victorious lord, 
Who won th’ appointed prize, with sweet acclaim, 
Pronounc’d by all the fair, the hero of the game.” 


In two successive attempts, Sir Algernon is on the point of 
receiving the meed of victory, when the prize is wrested from 
him by the nobler strain of an unknown candidate: but whom 
the secret cypher discovers to the fair umpire as her husband. 
Sir Algernon’s theme is pleasure; his rival, virtue and religion. 
From Sir Edgar’s poem, on the first of these occasions, we quote 
the following lines : 

«© When tive is gone, eternity remains, 

And, in some realm appointed by our God, 

The deathless spirit finds a last abode. 

No rhapsody I pour—yon burning heav'n 

Behold with joy, nor hs pe to be forgiv’n, 
Doubtful of him, who bade his sacred light 
Adorn the cheerful day, and gem the silent night. 
—- lo light and life he gave their sudden birth, 
And deck’d with fruits and flow'rs the grateful earth ; 
Bade the rich vale in varied wealth expand, 

And rob'd in pleasant green the smiling land, 
Here, at his word, majestic rivers run 

With streams that glitter to the golden sun; 
Proud on their banks time-honour'd woods arise, 
And hills behind, that emulate the skies ; 

While towns and scatter'd villages between, 

And grazing flocks, diversify the scene; 

While lordly man amid the picture moves, 

And God beholds the happiness he loves.” 


Sir Algernon then proposes the trial of manly skill and 
prowess in a tournament ; ‘and the next day is fixed for the 
display. Sir Edgar resolves again to enter the lists and try 
** to raise, by valorous deeds, the love of youthful days.” The 
second canto opens with a beautiful description of the morn- 
ing of the tournament. Sir Algernon “ clad in refulgent 
arms of burnish’d gold,” bows “ round the ring with duty 
cold, but halts a longer space at Emma’s seat, and lingers, 
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gazing there unwilling to retreat.’’ The lists are opened, 
and Sie Algernon is impatient to enter them, when the fol- 
lowing stanzas introduce a knight for his competitor. | 















































«* But hark! a loud defiance strikes his ears, 
And answering trumpets interchange the threat : 
Cas'd in black mail a dauntless chief appears -— 
High tow’r his nodding plumes of gloomy jet ; 
Resistless in the rest his lance is set : 
Pale turn the dames, and shake with dizzy fears, 
As, reeling from the shock together giv'n, 
They part, like thunder-clouds that burst in heav'n. 


“« Another charge, of such tremendous force, 
Distain'’d with blood the golden-armour'd knight ; 
Shook him, half breathless, from his falling horse, 
And thrill'd the whole assembly with the sight. 
His foe dismounts, and pauses from the tight, 

(A noble pause in his victorious course !) 
To give his rival breath, and iet him find 
His hardihood of limb, and tone of. mind. 


“* Again they meet—how terrible the clash 
Of sounding arms, the combats savage pride ! 
Fierce at each other's breasts their weapons dash, 
Their balanc'd strength no witness can decide : 
And now a direful blow has swept aside 
One warrior's helm—the steely Kghtnings flash 
With fire, and force redoubled—and behold 
The brave Sir Algernon, the knight of gold! 


«« A look too fearful now the combat wears, 
Too like the genuine strife for glory’s mced : 
But still Sir Algernon so nobly bears 
The shock that hurl'd him, wounded, from his steed, 
Still sees so carelessly his bosom bleed, 
That the surrounding crowd dispel their fears, 
View his firm footstep with admiring eye, 
And hail his sure advance to victory. 


** Transcendent beauty o'er his forehead play'd, 
His forehead shaded by bis flowing hair ; 
A generous blush his burning cheeks betray'd, 
And mantling pride e¢herializ'd his hair.— 
You might have heard the bosoms of the fair 
Beat bigh and loud with terror, as array’d 
In all his dreadful gloom, the sable knight 
Came on, with lefty stride, to terminate the fight. 


** Dark wav'd the plumes upon his iron casque, 

And more than human grandeur fill'd his form. 

Such, in those sands where sun-burnt Arabs bask, 
Stalks the black column through the deep'ning storm. 
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What hope can now the gentle bosom warm ? 

How shall their knight sustain his awful task ? 
How shall Sir Algernon escape the blow 

Suspended o er his head with aim secure and slow ?” 


The golden knight, however, by a successful thrust, succeeds 
in overthrowing his adversary; but, at the same moment, 
exhausted with the protracted combat, and with loss of blood, 
falls himself, and expires on the field. ‘The black knight, too, 
appears to have received his death wound, and removing his 
helmet discovers himself to be Sir Edgar; he proceeds to give 
his last farewell to Emma; and desires to be laid in his favourite 
cave. We select the last of these stanzas. 


“« I faint—farewell ! let no unmeaning pride 
Disgrace the simple burial of the brave : 
Let no reflecting sage the pomp deride 
That lays a worthless mortal in the grave. 
‘Here, in my coffia place my trusty glaive, 
My helm and shield—and, frequent at the side 
Of Edgar's rural tomb, let Emma weep, 
Mourn her lost lord, and bid his ashes sleep.” 


At Sir Edgar’s express desire Emma does not attend his 
remains to their last sad abode. They are silently and secretly 
deposited in the cave, and a monument erected to his memory. 
His wife dutifully obeys the injunction communicated to her 
by her husband’s faithful squire, and abstains from visiting the 
cave till allthe business of the interment is atan end. In the 
mean time, she dismisses all her gay visitors, and retires to the 
indulgence otf her grief in solitude and seclusion. At length, 
she determines to pay a visit to her husband’s tomb; and while 
she is passionately recounting her actions, and the motives for 
them, and vowing her fidelity and constancy, she is surprized by 
the opening of the tomb, and the figure of Sir Edgar issuing 
from it. lt now appgars that his wound, though serious, was not 
mortal; but that, being driven almost to madness by the doubts 
which his wife’s levities had created in his mind, and as a means 
of acquiring the last proof of her virtue and fidelity, he had 
taken the resolution of feigning death; that he had several 
times been a secret witness of her sorrow and love, and having 
now proved her sufficiently, he restores himself to her arms, with 
confirmed and redoubled tenderness. ‘The tale ends with a 
recital from Sir Edgar’s faithful squire and companion in his 
wars, old Conrad, of the discoveries he had made from Sir Alger- 
non’s squire, of his master’s intentions of removing, by Sir 
Edgar’s death, the barriers to his love : and the regret we might 
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otherwise feel for the untimely fate of the gallant Algernon, is 
prevented by our becoming acquainted with his base designs. 

This poem, our readers will have observed, is written ina 
stanza which more nearly resembles the Italian stanza (or that 
of Fairfax and the beautiful lay of Iolante) than that of Spenser 
and Beattie; while, at the same time, it differs from the former 
in transposing the rhyme of the 5th and Gth lines, and borrows 
from the latter its concluding alexandrine, so much admired for 
the round and sonorous cadence which it makes. For our own 
parts, we prefer the common heroic measure to any form of 
stanza we have ever seen; it admits a much greater variety, 
and dees not fetter and cramp the sense. But, with respect to 
the particular stanza which Mr. Hodgson has introduced, 
although we think it rather less pleasing than that of Tairfax 
and Bland, and are of opinion that the change of the alternation 
of rhyme in the 5th and 6th lines is rather a baulk to the ear 
than an agreeable variation; we yet prefer it to the stanza of 
Spenser and Beattie, which always struck us as complicated and 
unnatural. Upon the whole we think Mr. Hodgson would have 
pleased us better had he written in the same style and measure 
as in his former poem of Lady Jane Grey; but if we rate the 
present below the author’s former work, it is only owing to the 
extraordinary merit which we, in common with the public, are 
disposed to attribute to thas very popular poem 

In that part of the present volume which consists of transla- 
tions from the chssics, we have met with some of those which 
appeared interspersed in the notes to Mr. Hodgson’s translation 
of Juvenal, and of which we have already expressed our favour- 
able opinion. Some of those which were fragments have been 
completed, and the other translations, which accompany them, 
are, in our opinion, entitled to the same degree of praise. But 
we most particularly admire those from Lucretius. The follow- 
ing is a very spirited version of the passage at the beginning of 
the first book, in which the Poet invokes Venus, and implores 
her, by her influence over Mars, to give peace to his country. 
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** Since then from thee al] nature’s treasures spring, 
The glow and beauty of each living thing ; 
May’st thou, the guardian of my strains, attend, 
That ope those stores of nature to my friend ; 
On whom thyself has chosen to bestow 
The perfect gifts that from thy favour flow. 
Therefore, kind goddess; animate my muse, 

Into thy bard thy eloquence infuse ; 
And bid, meanwhile, the storm of battle cease, 

And lull both land and sea in quiet peace. 
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For heav'n-born peace depends on thee alone 
Mars rules the battle from his iron throne ! 
Mars, who by love's eternal wound opprest, 
Leans back, exhausted, on thy beauteous breast ; 
Looks up, with bended neck, upon thine eyes, 
And looks, and looks, in ling’ring ecstacies ; 
Thee, goddess, thee beholds, in am’rous death, 
Hangs on thy lips and draws from thine his breath, 
Fold him, sweet goddess. in those sacred arms, 
Fold him in all that paradise ot charms, 

While gende murmurs from thy mouth exprest, 
Gain for thy grateful Romans peace and rest.” 


To furnish the reader with a contrast, we subjoin another 
version of this passage from Drummond’s translation of the first 


book of 


c<é 


Lucretius. 


Since thou alone, o'er all this wond’rous scene, 
Art hail'd by Nature universal queen, 

Since nought that charms or gladdens mortal sight, 
Unblest by thee, beholds the bourne of light, 

©! aid my soul thy beauty to intuse 

‘bro’ all my song, and thou befriend the muse. 
What laws, what nature rules the frame of things, 
With bold attempt my muse for Memmius sings ; 
Memmius ! the boast and glory of our race, 
Adorned by thee with every lasting grace : 

For him, then, goddess ! as the numbers flow, 
With thy immortal beauty bid them glow ; 

Do thou the while bid war's dire labours cease, 
And lull the earth and seas in tranquil peace ; 
For thou alone with peace canst man delight, 
Thou only soothe the dreadful god of fight. 

Oft the fierce power, by mighty jove opprest, 
Love’s wound eternal bleeding in his breast, 
Hung on thy bosom, round thee fondly twined, 
And close by his thy taper neck reclin: od, 

Supinely laid, and panting in thine arms, 

Feeds his wild eyes, insatiate on thy charms, 

Till all his spirit, thrilled with sweet desire, 
Hangs on thy lips, that glow with :outual fire + 
Now gentle goddess! now thy influence prove, 
Seize the soft moment of dissolving love, 

Pour in his ear thy soul-subduing voice, 

Implore for peace, and bid thy Rome rejoice.” 


The following version of thecelebrated passage in thesame book, 


on superstition, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia, is inthe same style, 
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and certainly much excéls any other English version we have 
seen, with the exception of that by Dryden. 


‘© When a'l on earth in foul disorder lay, 
And Superstition spread her gloomy sway, 
Look'd from her lofty clouds of terror down, 
And Jour'd on mortals with a black’ning frown— 
First on her tigure of gigautic size, 
The Grecian man uprais'd his daring eyes ; . 
Fear'd not the threats of heav'n, the lightning’s glare, 
The thunder murm'ring through the darken'd air ; 
Still bigner felt his inborn courage soar, 
and past the gates which none had reach'd before ; 
With vivid force prolong'd his glorious race, 
And leapt the flaming bounds of time and space ! 
The deep immense his ardent mind o’erran, 
And blazon'd nature’s mysteries to man; 
Defin'd how far each separate pow'r extends, 
And where the various scale of being ends ; 
Drove Superstition from her tott’ring shrine, 
And lifted human wisdom to divine ! 
«* Think not, my friend, (a thought thy poet fears) 
That impious reason shall offend thy ears ; 
hat guilt shal] cloud our philosophic way— 
Revolve the story of mankind, andsay, 
If Superstition; through successive times 
Has not produc’d the worst of human crimes ? 
By this fell power the Grecian chiefs were led, 
When the pale maid on Aulis altar bled ; 
When Trivia’s shrine with virgin gore was stain'd, 
And kings of men the cruel deed ordain'd. 
** As the dread fillet o’er her hair was bound, 
(Her beauteous hair that flowed her neck around,) 
As at her side her mournful father stood, 
And priests, who hid the instrument of blood, 
Hid it, obsequious, from a monarch’s eye, 
Regardless of 4 daughter's agony ! 
As the wholearmy melted at her sight— 
Silent she knelt, exhausted with atiright ! 
Nor could her noble birth avert her fate, | 
_ The figst-born daughter of a prince so great. | 
- Dragg'd to her death by mandates feign’d divine, | 
When Hymen cailed her to a happier shrine, | 
Devoted, in her marriageable hour, 
The helpless victim of a parent's pow'r, 
To bribe the winds and waves—QOh ! vain desire ! 
Oh! frantic Superstition’s guilty fire !" 






































There are a few serious original poems of which that addressed 
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to a friend going abroad, and the lines on the late glorious, but 
ill-fated, struggle of the Austrians, are, we think, the best. We 
cannot forbear to quote a part of the latter. 


«* Brave Austria! be it woe or weal 
That yet thy generous strength attends, 
That strength thy savage foe shall feel, 
That strength shall animate thy friends. 


«© Yet shall thy thunder swell the war, 
And’imid Bohemian mountains roll ; 
Yet, bursting o’er his crimson Car, 
Shall thrill the conqueror's guilty soul 


«« Thy dauntless Charles shall never die, 
Though piere'd by rapine's gory spear— 
Still, hov'ring in his native sky, 
His ghost would in thy Van appear. 


Through every age shall As spern's plain, 
Record the valour of the dead ; 

And bards shall raise the sounding strain, 
For those who rest in glory's bed !" 


We are now to consider Mr. Hodgson in a new character, and 
to appreciate his endeavours at wit and humour. ‘The scheme 
of this part of his book is as follows. He describes a club ot 
young men who are in the habit of dining together, and who, 
on the occasion of a dispute arising as to the merit of ancient 
and modern tale writers, agree each to tell a’story. ‘There are 
two dinners, at the first of which four storiés are told ; at the 
second three more are introduced. ‘The two last of ea ach are in 
our opinion the best, viz. the * ‘Turbot and sauce,” and the 
* retort courteous” at the first meeting ; and * rural sports,” 
and theatrical old prices’ at the second. ‘The bachelor’s tale, 
is too long, and there is not a sufficient point and jest init. Our 
readers will not expect us to give them any outline of these tales, 
as that would be to destroy the whole interest they will derive 
from a perusal of the book itself, nor can we give much idea of 
them by quotation, as there isno style to be displayed, and each 
can only be judged of as a whole. But the following picture of 
the parish parson and the exciseman dining: at the apothecary’s 
upon the turbot and sauce,isent hjm asa present from the lord, 
_— us, without any reflection on the clerical character as vastly 
udicrous. 


‘* There sate [sat] th’ exciseman, and the parson here, 
Equal devourers of the doctor’s cheer, 
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SohaveI seen. 
At Turnham Green, 
At the Pack-horse, (the Old Pack-horse, I mean) 
A Berksliire and a Shropshire man combine, 
Their mutual appetites to show, 
Who best for eighteen-pence could dine, 
Who bid the beer most freely flow. 


* Long hung the victory with balane'd weights, 
Between the clergyman and gauger ; 
They ate exactly as if 60 plates, 
In 60 minutes was the wager. 















‘** Butnow the Gargliano* turned the scale— 
The clergyman was put to bed, 
Sick at his stomach, and his head, 
And turning deadly pale— 
‘Oh! the fish sauce !’ be cried, 
And thought he should have died. 









*‘ The sly apothecary, pleas'd 
To see his guests diseas d, 
As he was sure, 
By doses for their cure, 
To be the winner, 
And pay himself, most amply, for his dinner, ~ 
Prescrib'd enretics, and return’d to table ; 
Got off to tea as soon as he was able. 
Ask'd if they'd take another glass, 
But did not let the bottle pass, ¥ 


“ The Gargliano tickled all the club, 
They thought ita most happy rub, 
Rememb'ring Phalaris’s brazen bull, 
Which with the hapless maker he cramm’d full, 
(Though my lord cramm'd the doctor with his stuff) 
And thinking it was right enough, , 
Artificers of death, who ply the healing trade, 
Should perish by the drugs themselves have made !" 





















These ludicrous poems are, indeed, not fairly amenable to the 
bar of criticism. We can safely assure our readers that it is 
impossible to sead them without Jaughing heartily, that we have 
ourselves grinned through our wigs from ear to ear, and (which 
in such a case is no small praise) that there is nothing which need 
give offence to the most scrupulous dglicacy. 










in, 








* Gargliang was the name under which the facetious lord returned 
the apothecary’s drugs to him, as fish sauce! 
s 
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Throughout this volume, as well as in the author’s preceding 
works, he incessantly labours to malign (ratte than contemn) 
even candid criticism. ‘This worse than feminine petulance he 
seems to think as unequivocal a test of great genius as some 
Hibernians consider the cutting their friend’s heads or blackening 
their eyesa proot of spirit ! Seriously, such conduct is unworthy 
of a man who has too much good sense to be the dupe of modern 
pseudo-philanthropy, and who fears not to express his satisfac- 
tion with his own country in unaffected and manly terms. 
Neither should we wish to suspect that a gentleman of real learne 
ing and talents possessed any sympathetic feelings with those 
who are continually busied’ in swindling the public by some 
literary forgeries. We hope ‘Mr. 'H. will be sensible of this in 
future and pay more respect to himself. 


enenees 
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Observations on the Historical Work cf the late Right Hen. Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. George Rose. With o 
narrative of the events which occurred in the enterprize of the 
Earl of Argyle, in 1685. By Sir Patrick Hume, 4to. Pp. 363. 
Cadell and Davies. 1809. 


Mr. Rose informs us, in his introduction, that the first motive 
for undertaking to make comments and observations on Mr. 
Fox’s work, was the unjust animadversions which it contained on 
the conduct of Sir Patrick Hume, who was the first Earl of 
Marchmont, and the ancestor of a nobleman to whom Mr. 
Rose was attached by every tie of duty and_of gratitude. Th’s 
motive was, no doubt, highly laudable; but there are other 
motives which would operate on the mind of any honourable 
man, and no doubt co-operated on that of Mr. Rose, to rescue 
the character of an injured individual, from the false representa- 
tions of a prejudiced historian, Fortunately, the possession of 
the Marchmont papers enabled Mr. Rose to substantiate his 
facts, and to confirm his arguments, by authentic, though hitherto 
unpublished, documents. | 

That Mr Fox wrote his historical work, all desultory, uncon- 
nected, atid incomplete as it is, principally, if not solely, for the 
purpose of supporting a favourite system, and of propagating 
certain favourite principles, of his own, we never had the sinallest 
doubt. That he }.ad constantly in his mind the conduct which 
he himself pursued during the last years of the American 
Rebellion, and during the whole progress of the French Revo- 
lution, while he was engaged in composing his “ History of the 
early part of James the Second,” can scarcely be denied by any 
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one who has read it with attention, In that work we see the 

inciples of equality imputed ta the Whigs, which were never 

fore, we believe, ascribed to them, and which, as Mr. Burke 
sufficiently proved, they never professed. We find the language 
ransacked. for terms of praise to lavish on rebellion and on 
rebels ; we notice resistance by arms to an established govern- 
ment, boldly asserted and justified, whenever the subjects who 
think themselves oppressed, may, chuse to have recourse to it, and 
prudential considerations stated to be the only objects of atten- 
tion in deciding whether such resistance shall be, attempted or 
not ; we find the King’s troops, when engaged in discharge of 
their duty, in pursuit of the rebels, stigmatized as “ authorized 
assassins ;” and * partiality to Kin s,and Princes,” erroneously 
imputed to Hume, as “ intolerable,” and “ like the foolish 
admiration which women and children sometimes have for 
Kings ;” and monarchy itself is represented as a mere magistracy, 
instituted for the géod of the people. In marking these cool 
déliberate sentiments of Mr. Fox, we can be at no loss to account 
for his former eulogies on a Warren and a Montgomery, or his 
lamentations over thre graves of these rebel chiefs; we can 
easily trace the source of his’ more recent panegyrics on the 
French Revolution; of his reduction of resistance to an act of 
the legislature toa mere question of prudence ; of his adoption 
of the doctrine of ‘cashiering Kings for misconduct ; of his 
assertion of the sovereignty of the people; and of many other 
crude notions and dangerous doctrines which he advanced in the 
ten concluding years of the last century, and which the public 
were disposed to impute tothe heat of debate, and to the stings 
of disappointed ambition, rather than to any fixed principles 
of Mr. Fox’s mind. For the partiality of Mr. Fox, Mr. Rose, 
in his introduction, assigns the following plausible reasons. 


With perfect rectitude and impartiality of intention, a man ina 
particular political situation can hardly form impartial opinions ; 
maintaining with his party certain genera) political positions, and hear- 
ing, in the society of that party, a set of particular sentiments, which 
the intesest of some, the enthusiasm of others,.and in general the very 
war of opposition which they have maintained in common, have tended 
to heigktentand contirm: in such circumstances it were scarce 
{scarcely] to praise a man’s heart or disposition to suppose him per- 
fectly unbiassed :* his very virtues, friendship, confidence, and social 


i — 





* This sentence is very awkwardly constructed. Supposition of any 
kind is not praise; to assert that a man is unbiassed, may be called 
praising him ; but not to suppose him so.—Reyv. 
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affections, are likely to betray him. ‘Those virtues form the panegy- 
ric (not the panegyric but'the grounds or object of the panegyric) of 
Mr. Fox with his friends ; they have been acknowledged by the most 
strenuous of his opponents.” 


We must interrupt our quotation, just to observe, that we are 
not very cértain that we understand Mr. Rose’s meaning, in the 
last member of this sentence. Does he mean to say, that friend- 
ship, confidence, and social affections are virtues ? If so, he 
must have adopted some definition of virtues to which we are 
strangers. ‘And, if not, he ought to have specified those virtues 
of Mr. Fox, which his opponents acknowledged. We suspect 
that Mr. Rose means not virtues, but the many amiable qualities 
which Mr. Fox was well known to possess; which, naturally 
enough, endeared him to his friends, and the existence of which 
his adversaries were never slow to admit. 


* Inthe midst of those friends, a man, with less pliancy of dispo- 
sition, and Jess warmth of affection thau Mr, Fox, [possessed] is incli- 
ned to imbibe opinions unfavourable to the strict impartiality of his- 
torical discussion: he breathes an atmosphere of party, with which 
the constitution and temperament. of his own mind can hardly fail to 
be affected. Mr. Fox's habits and political contests were also unfavour- 
able to historical impartiality. A man accustomed to debate is too often 
apt to argue more for victory than for conviction ;* and to look more 
tothe advantage or fame of defeating his adversary, than to the justice 
of the cause for which he fights ; he has been accustomed to contend 
and to dispute, rather than to diseuss and to deliberate, and will 
much more easily form or refute arguments, than set up or weigh 
opinions, 

* The turn which Mr. Fox has given to the opinion of Lord Hali- 
fax, on a question at that time occurring, with regard to the manage~- 
ment of the American colonies, is acurious instance of the bent of his 
mind to apply every historical incident to those political principles 
which he had maintained in Parliament. So much is he blinded by 
this propensity, that, in quoting aletterfrom Barillon, giving an account 
of the discourse of Lord Halifax, he mistranslates, (certainly without 
intention) the passage in that letter applicable to the doctrine which 
Lord Halifax maintains. The Tory ministers, he says, ‘ maintained 
that his Majesty could and ought to govern countries so distant, in the 
manner that should appear most'suitable for preserving or augmenting 
the strength and riches of the mother country.’ Whereas it will be 
found, on referring to the Letters, page 8 of the Appendix to Mr, 
Fo$'s work, that the words ‘ le pays,’ mean the colony, and not the 
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** Weare sorry to learn, from an old member, that victory, in par- 
liameutary warfare, is not the result of conviction. 
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mother country. The words are, ‘ils soutinrent, que.sa Majesté 
Britannique, pouvoit, et devoit, gouverner des pays si ¢loignés de |’ An- 
gleterre en Ja maniére qui Jui paroitroit la plus convenable pour mainte- 
nir 4e pays en l'etat auquel il est; et pour en augmenter encore les 
forces et la richesse,’ ''* 


There isa great deal of reason in the argument on Mr. Fox’s 
impartiality. But though it apply, in the present case, solely to 
a leader of Opposition, the members of an Opposition would, 
no doubt, retort it ona writer who has been in the constant 
habit of supporting ministers. Such arguments, indeed, to use 
atrite expression, cut both ways. And, after all, a book, by 
whomever written, must be allowed to speak for itself. It is but 
justice, however, to Mr. Rose, to add, that he has effectually 
proved that a party-man may write impartially ; for never, we 
will venture to say, was impartiality carried farther than it is in 
the work before us. His introduction contains some just remarks 
on Hume, whose prejudices, he contends, and properly we 
think, were the prejudices of system, not of party. In the notes 
to p, 29. 32, of the introduction, are some references to works 
and papers exhibiting the intrigues of the Whigs at the com- 
mencement of the last century, which modern politicians would 
do well to consult; and a notice of some unpublished. letters 
of Lord Bolingbroke, written near the ciose of his life, which, 
as far as we can collect from Mr. Rose’s observations, would 
place the character of that nobleman in a fairer point of view 
than that in which it has so long stood ; and it is a pity, there- 
fore, that they have not been published. We could start many 
objections to Mr. Rose’s defence of political inconsistency, in p. 
$5, but if he will consider it coolly himself, and push his own 
argument as far as it may be mice § he will, we are persuaded, 
feel the fallacy of it, without the aid of our comments. 


Dow 





ee 


* For the benefit of such of our readers as are net conversant with 
the French language, we subjoin a translation of this passage, which 
they may compare with Mr. Fox's account. ‘ They,’ (meaning the 
Ministers who opposed the pruposal of Lord Halifax) ‘ insisted that his 
Britannic Majesty could govern, and ought to govern, countries so 
remote from: England in such a manner as should appear to him most 
proper for maintaining the country in the state in which it actually is, 
and for increasing its strength and riches,’ or rather, its natural 
strength and resources. ‘The sentence is awkwardly worded, and Mr. 
Fox might, mee er be betrayed into the mistake which he has com- 
mitted, by the use of the plural des pays in the first instance, and of 
the singular /e pays in the last.—Rev. 
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Mr. Rose’s work is divided into five sections; which are fol- 
lowed by the narrative of Sir Patrick Hume, and by an Appen- 
dix containing some curious documents. In the first section the 
author makes some pointed and forcible remarks on a strange 
assertion of Mr Fox, unsupported by a single argument, that the 
murder of Charles the First was a far less violent measure than 
the execution of Lord Strafford.—On this Mr. Rose says, 


« For bills of attainder there were, at the time, a great number of 
precedents in the rolls of Parliament, in different reigns ; and there 
have been similar acts since the Revolution. Sir John Fenwick was 
executed under the authority of one; Lord Bolingbroke and the 
Bishop of Rochester were banished under a like authority ; exclusive 
of other acts of the kind, in cases of fugitives who had been in actual 
rebellion. 

‘The violence and injustice in Lord Straftord’s case consisted in the 
Commons having first proceeded against the Earl, who was preseut, 
by impeachment, to a considerable length; and on failure of evidence 
on which he could be convicted, passing {having passed] a bill of 
attainder, without having the pretence of a suspicion that he had pro- 
cured the absence of any witnesses; to which bill, after it had received 
the concurrence of the Lords, the King was, from the then state 
of things, very reluctantly compelled to give his assent. 

** The proviso in it, which has been supposed to intend that the act 
shall not be drawn into preeedent, enacts no more than, that nothing 
shall be taken iu Jaw to be treason, and be so interpreted in the courts, 
which was not treason before the passing of the act: plainly meaning 
that it should not influence the conduct of the courts of law in their 
decisions, nor be intended to limit the power of future Parlia- 
ments, 

“ In making a comparison between the injustice and enormity of 
this case, and that of the King, which occurred eight years afterwards, 
Mr. Fox does not seem to have attended to the distinction between an 
abuse or breach of a constitutional law, and a total departure from,’or 
overturning of, the constitution itself. 

‘* The forms, as well as the principles of criminal jurisprudence 
were confounded by the violence of party, in the proceedings against 
the Earl ; but the violence of republicanism set aside all considerations 
of the monarchieal part of the constitution, in the proceeding against 
the King. There were precedents, as mentioned above, for the pro- 
ceeding by bill of attainder, though not as unjustly applied to the case 
ot Stratford, on the failure of evidence on an impeachment ; but there 
was no example by which the trial and execution of the King could be 
sanctioned. . 

“ Mr. Fox says that Mr. Hume, perhaps unintentionally, sets up the 
best justification of the King’s execution, by saying, that while 
Charles lived, the projected republic could never be secure ; but can 
such an act of atrocity and violence be justified on the ground of its 
beibg necessary to support a system of government destructive of the 
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constitution of the country, and not less blameable, though less cal- 
culated to excite personal horror, than the atrocious act by which #t 


wag supported? Mr. Hume certainly does not attempt to set up such 
a justification.” 


‘No, the merit of his justification is exclusively imputable to 
Mr. Fox, who is thus entitled to all the merit which may be 
found to belong to a notable attempt to justify murder by rebel- 
lion; for such, stripped of all ornament, and reduced to plain 
commion sense, it unquestionably is, Mr. Fox, however, seems to 
have resolved to support one absurdity by another. 


Bet, according to Mr. Fox, our horror at the atrocity of the 
King having been put to death is to be abated by the publicity of the 
act. He considers * that among the modes of desiroying persons in 
* such a situation, there can be little doubt but that adopted by 
‘ Cromwell, and his adherents, is the least dishonourable ;’ because 
Charles was not put to death in a corner, as in the case of former 
Kings; and he expresses a doubt, ‘ whether this singular proceeding 
‘ has not, as much as any other cireumstance, served to raise the 
* character of the English nation, in Europe, in general ;’ and stating, 
also, that ‘ he who has read, and still more he who has heard in eon- 
‘ versation, discussions on this subject by foreigners, must have per- 
‘ ceived, that, even in the minds of those whe condemn the act, the 
‘ impression made by it has been far more that of respect and admi- 
‘ ration, than that of disgust aud horror.’ He alludes, also, to the 
splendour and magnanimity of the act; explaining himself to mean 
the publicity and solemnity of it.” | 


Surely Mr. Fox was the first historian, into whose imagi- 
nation it ever entered, to weigh murders in the scale of honour. 
But with what delicacy and forbearance he speaks of this foul 
and atrocious deed, which the British nation has deemed a ft 
subject for an annual act of solemn expiation, for lasting re- 
pentance and regret!— “a singular proceeding,” forsooth !— 
It is not in such mild terms, that he speaks of the execution 
of rebels and traitors ?—Is it to be endured that the same wri- 
ter who degrades regular troops into authorized assassins should 
sink a murderous act of regicide into a “ singular proceeding ?”’ ‘This 
is not only confounding all: moral distinctions of right and 
wrong, but legality and illegality; allegiance and treason ; 
duty and murder! Mr. Rose displays too much Jenity and for- 
bearance fn his comments on these passages. 


*« These sentiments,’ he adds, ‘‘ must, in the minds of many, 
excite considerable astonishment. It is hardly to be imaged that 
jt could have entered into the human mind to conceive, when a posi- 
tive and fixed determination was taken to put the Kirg to death, 
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that it could be any alleviation t6 his misery, or [that it] could inspire 
foreigners with respect, to make a public and degrading exhibition 
of him; and to afford an opportunity to the meanest and most in- 
flamed of the populace, to scoff at, and to insult him ; to say nothing 
of the humiliation he must have felt at being charged as a criminal 
before the instraments of Cromwell,* who were appointed to uy 
him.” 


We wonder much that, as an additional proof of the sp/en- 
dour and magnaninity of the murder of Charles the First, 
Mr. Fox dic not adduce the singular circumstance of the 
executioner wearing a mask. We believe that we have read 
as much of French history, and as many French works, as 
Mr. Fox ever read; we can venture to athrm, too, that we 
have conversed with as many foreigners, and have had better 
opportunities than any enjoyed by Mr. Fox, of ascertaining 
the sentiments of foreigners, of Frenchmen, in particular, 
concerning this murder. And most assuredly we never met,— 
prior to the Revolutionary Epoch, when murder and patriotism 
became synonimous terms,—with any book in which, or con- 
versed with any man by whom, that murder was considered 
with respect and admiration ; but, on the contrary, whenever 
it became the subject of conversation, it was generally spoken 
of with disgust and horror. Mr. Fox, no doubt, had often heard 
a satirical epigram, perpetually in the mouths of the Beaux 
Esprits of Paris, some five and twenty or thirty years ago, 
which, after ridiculing Englishmen, terminated thus, 


“ Qui coupent les queues a leurs chevaux, et les tétes 4 leurs rois,” 


One palpable hit Mr. Fox receives from his commentator 
in the following passage, though the /umge is not made with 
adequate force and spirit to give it proper effect. 


“ If such high praise was, in the judgment of Mr. Fox, due to 
Cromwell for the publicity of the proceeding against the King, 
how would he have found language sufficiently commendatory to 
express his admiration of the magnanimity of those who brought 
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* « Por his judges heing so we have Mr. fox's own authority. 
His words are, ‘ that the execution of the King, as well as [of ] 
‘ others, are [is] not to be considered as acts of the Parliament, 
‘ but [as the acts} of Cromwell; and great and respectable as are 
‘the names of some who sat in the high court, they must be 
‘ regarded, in this instance, rather as the ministers of that usurper, 
a as acting from themselves.’"" Mr, Fox’s Historical Work, 

. 13. 
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Lewis the Sixteenth to an open trial. His, indeed, was a public 
one, by a body of men chosen by popular elections, who, however, 
had not confidence enough in their constituents, concurring (in the 
concurrence of their constituents) with them in the measure, to in- 
duce them to agree to an appeal to the people, notwithstanding the 
nation was in a state of irritability, artfully worked up almost to 

renzy. And yet it will hardly be said, that Englishmen generally 

ve considered that act as exalting the character of the French na- 
tion; or that it entitled the Girondists, or the Terrorists, who were 
acting with them, to much respect.” 


The marder of Louis, too, was as public as that of Charles, 
and, of course, was equally entitled to the meed of splendour 
and magnanimity, But, how Mr. Fox could reprobate the 
former, as he did in the Senate, and praise the latter, as he 
has done in his work, we leave it to more experienced observers 
of human nature than ourselves to ascertain. 

Mr. I’ox lavishes much abuse on General Monk, the restorer 
of the British monarchy, for not having extorted from his 
Sovereign some concessions in favour of his people, as the 
condition of restoring him to his hereditary throne. We 
rather suspect that the great crime committed by Monk, in the 
eyes of Mr. Fox, was the restoration of Charles. the Second ; 
and our suspicion is caused by the manner in which he speaks 
of the audacious usurpery—Cromwell. Mr. Rose very pro- 
perly corrects him, and opposes, to the solitary authority of 
Burnet, whose veracity is more than doubtful, the corresponding 
testimonies of more unsuspicious witnesses. 

In his third section, Mr. Rose attacks. the assertion of Mr. 
Fox, that. the object of James the Second, in courting a con- 
nection with France, was to render himself absolute, and inde- 
pendent of his Parliament, and “ not that of establishing 
Popery in England, which was a more remote contingency.’ 
This assertion, Mr. Rose truly remarks, is contrary to the 
clearest evidence. Indeed, it is impossibie to read the history 
of that period; to consider the conduct of James and his 
ministers, who became /iteral/y the stipendiaries of France ; 
to peruse the letters of Barillon; and to trace the whole bent 
of James’s mind, all his public acts and declarations, without 
bemg fully convinced, that the establishment of Popery was 
the first object of his ambition, the warmest desire of his 
heart, and the primary end of all his public conduct Indeed, 
it has ever appeared to us, that his chief reason for wishing to 
get rid of the Parliament, was his knowledge that they would 
mterpose the most efficient obstacles to the establishment of 
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his favourite religion in. Great Britain. Had we before enter- 
tained the smallest doubt on this subject, it would have been 
fully dispelled, by the auguments and documents produced by 
Mr. Rose, an attentive consideration of which we earnestly 
recommend to all those who may be inclined to give credit to 
the bold, but unfounded, assertion of Mr. Fox. To such, 
indeed, we can oifer one authority which has escaped even 
the diligence of Mr. Rose himself, It will scarcely be denied, 
that, in regard to the establishment of Popery in these realms, 
the object, and the wish, of James the Second, and of Louis 
the Fourteenth, were precisely the same. No one will contend 
that Louis wished to restore Popery, and that James did not ; 
on the contrary, indeed, the evidence of Barillon, the Ambas- 
sador of Louis at the Court of James, sufficiently proves, that 
the great difficulty was in restraining the intemperate zeal of 
James, which would have defeated his object, by the premature 
adoption of violent and decisive measures. Now, as to the 
object of Louis, we have, fortunately, the evidence of no less 
a person than Mr. Fox himself. In his speech of the 21st of 
January, 1794, he said, * Did not he (Louis the XIVth) attempt, 
by force and artifice, tc overthrow our establishment in Church and 
State?” The only attempt which Louis made to overthrow 
the Established Church was, by assisting James with money, 
and by promising him a supply of ships and troops, should such 
a supply become necessary, for the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject, the establishment of Popery. In a conversation between 
Lord Sunderland (one of James’s ministers) and Barillon, the 
former said to the latter: “ I know not whether, in France, 
matters have been viewed in a proper light; but I defy those 
who see them near, not to know that the King, my master, 
has nothing so much at heart as the establishment of the Catho- 
lic Religion ;” and he proceeds to shew, that James can never 
consider himself safe until that event takes place, which can 
only be brought about by the assistance of Louis. He who 
can hesitate between such positive testimony, and the uns 

ported assertion of Mr. Fox, must be wilfully blind indeed. 

Mr. Rose reprobates, with becoming warmth, the base con- 
duct of Charles the Second, and of James the Second: ; in be- 
coming the stipendiaries of France, a conduct which admits 
of neither defence nor palliation. Justly does he observe, 
“Every native of Great Britain, carrying on a clandestine 
correspondence with a foreign power, in matters touching the 
interests of Great Britain, is, prima facie, guilty of a great moral, 
as well as political, crime. If a subject, he is a traitor to his 
King and his country ; if a Monarch, he is a traitor to the 
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Crown which he wears, and to the Empire which he governs.” 
It was upon this principle, no doubt, that the late Mr. Burke 
characterized the conduct of Mr. Fox, in sending Mr. Adair, 
as his delegate, to Russia, previous to the peace of Ockzakow, 
as a high treasonable misdemeancur. | 

Much less successful is Mr. Rose in his attempt to vindicate 
the characters of Sydney and Russel, from the heavy charge 
of receiving bribes from France, and of carrying on a clan- 
destine correspondence with the French Ambussador. His 
reasoning is, indeed, ingenious and plausive. But it is im- 
possible to shut our eyes ageinst this plain truth; that of Baril- 
Jon, when he states one fact broadly, directly, and decisively, 
is not entitled to credit, he cannot be more entitled to it when 
he states any other fact of a different nature. Either, we con- 
tend, we must believe his assertions respecting Sydney and 
Russel, or we must withhold our assent from the account of 
his transactions with James and his ministers. ‘They all stand 
on the same. basis, and must be judged by the same criterion,— 
Barillon’s veracity. We cannot admit his testimony in one 
instance, and reject it m another, whiere it is equally positive, 
and where he had equal means of information. In short, we 
cannot bring ourselves, consistently with our ideas of justice, 
and with our regard to truth, to draw the distinction con- 
tended for, or to admit the validity of Mr. Rose’s reasoning. 
We will ask him, whether it be-fair, or just, to sacrifice the 
hovour of Barilloa to the integrity of Sydney? Is it not the 
strongest mark of prejudice, to fix, without even the shadow 
of a proof, and solely on the strength of Sydney’s character, 
which, by the bye, has been transmitted to us by very partial 
writers, a stigma on a respectable foreigner, the eonfidential 
Ambassador, and correspondent, of a great monarch; by accu- 
sing him of putting that money in his pocket which he in- 
forms his master he has paid to Sydney? If we could go 
atong with Mr. Rose, in his arguments on this subject, we 
suould reject altogether the evidence of Barillon, and throw 
aside his letters, as a collection of scandalous tales. But as we 
see no reason to tmpeach his veracity, as we consider his 
letters as forming most authentic, and, therefore, most valu- 
able materials for history, we cannot consent to garble them at 
our pleasure, in order to rescue fram obloquy any favourite 
character, or to support any favourite system, but must receive 
them as equally decisive, whether they ailect the character of 
Sydney, or the character of James. 

In his fifth section, Mr. Rose rescues the character of Sir 
Patrick Hume from the attacks of Mr. Fox, who accused him, 
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and Sir John Cochrane, of having basely betrayed their leader, 
the Earl of Argyle, through ignorance, cowardice, and faction. 
his assertion of Mr. Fox has no better support than his former 
charge against Monk. Sir Patrick’s own narrative of that rash 
and ill-timed expedition, which is,drawn up for the information 
of his wife, and which we have read with great pleasure and 
satisfaction, affords the fullest contradiction to Mr. Fox’s preju- 
diced statement. Indeed, it clearly appears from this, that 
Argyle, who is the object of Mr. Fox’s enthusiastic panegyrics, 
and who had certainly some good qualities, was the most umpro- 
per man that could have been selected for such a command, He 
was imperious, headstrong, opiniative, andimpetuous. He was im- 
patient of controul, and could even ill-brook advice. His capture 
was Owing entirely te his own improvident and unmilitary mea 
sures. His expedition was ill-planned and worse executed. He 
boasted of troops and succours which he never possessed; and 
completely deceived his associates. Never, in short, was a more 
hopeless enterprize undertaken by the most sanguine partizans. 
Sir Patrick Hume’s conduct, on the contrary, was manly, pru- 
dent, discreet, consistent, and firm, from the opening of the 
project, while the parties were in exile in Holland, to the final 
dispersion of the little band, and the apprehension and subse- 
quent execution of Argyle. In this part of his work Mr. Rose 
has been eminently successful, and has pleaded the cause of bis 
patron’s ancestors with energy and effect. he author’s style, 
is simple and plain, well adapted to his subject ; it is generallycor+ 
rect enough, though occasional deviations from grammatieal accu- 
racy occur, particularly in the case of the past tense of the indic- 
ative mood of a verb, and of the past tense of the infinitive mood, 
in immediate succession; a defect in composition which has 
become so frequent, that we cannot but strongly recommend to 
all such careless Writers an attentive perusal of Bishop Louth’s 
Grammar. We consider the book as a valuable accession to 
our stock of historical documents; and hope that every purcha- 
ser of Mr. Fox’s work will not fail to add it to his. collection. 
Indced, it is, very properly, printed in the same size and form, 
and, for our part, we shall bind, “ the bane and antidote”’ 
together, 
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Sermons on several subjects, by the late Rev. William Paley, D.D. 
Sub-dean of Lincoln, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Rector 
of Bishop’s Wearmouth. Fourth edition. Longman, Hurst, 
Rees. pp. 527. 1809. 


Ir was directed by the author, that a volume of his sermons, 
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(left in MS.) about 500 copies should be printed and distributed 
to his parishoners and others, but not published, or sold. 

In compliance with this direction, the sermons before us 
were printed and distributed by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, in and 
about the parish of Bishop’s W earmouth, in the year 1806. The 
circulation, however, of such a number, rendered it impossible 
to adhere to the author’s injunction, with respect to their publi- 
cation. It was found necessary to publish them as the only means 
of preventing a surreptitious sale. 

That these discourses were not originally composed for the 
public eye, the brevity of some, and the negligence with which 
others are written, bring sufficient proof. In annotations on the 
Bible, we often meet with a note on a particular text, as long as 
one of Paley’s discouress. For the negligence of which we speak, 
we do not mean to refer to sentiment or doctrine, thrown out 
indiscreetly or inconsiderately. It is the mode of expression, 
the style and manner, extremely well adapted to the pulpit, but 
too much resembling conversation, perhaps, for the press. Repe- 
titions, expletives; and periods, ending with feeble monosyllables, 
frequently occur. But they shew the rapidity with which Paley 
wrote, the familiarity with which he preached. If, then, we 
look for elegance, we shall be disappointed, though we may 
every where find perspicuity. 

To these observations there are a few exceptions. The first 
sermon ix, certainly, one of the best. It is even too long for the 

pit ; and though it deserve not the praise of elegant writing, 
1s finished in Paley’s happiest manner. ‘The clearness of its 
positions is truly characteristic of its author. Its subject is “ seri- 
ousness in religion indispensable above all other dispositions.” 

The next sermon, which more especially engaged our atten- 
tion, isthe seventh, “ on the doctrine of conversion.” As * evan- 
gelical” preachers have, of late adopted the term “ conversicn,” 
in a sense very different from “ repentance,” the regular clergy 
have been cautious in using it. But they who read Paley will 
see the obscurity which involved the doctrine of conversion 
gradually passing away, till all shall be light. “ To me it 
appears, (says our author) that, although it cannot be stated 
with safety,” (as our “ evangelical” ministers state and maintain) 
** that conversion is necessary to all, and under all circumstan- 


‘ces, yet I think that there are two topics of exhortation, which 


together comprise the whole Christian life, and one or other of 
which belongs to every man living. And these two topics are, 
conversion and improvement. When conversion is not wanted, 
improvement is.” ‘ In the four gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apesties, we read incessantly of the preaching of REPENTANCE, 
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erConversion. John the Baptist set out with it. Our Lord 
set out with it; he charged his twelve apostles, his seventy dis~ 
ciples, to preach it.” “ In the epistles, we hear less of conversion 
and much more of IMprevement.” “ Now, the reason of the 
difference is, that the preaching of Christ and his Apostles, as 
recorded in the Gospels, and in the Acts of the Apostles, was 
addressed to Jews and Gentiles, whom they called upon to 
become the disciples of the new religion. ‘This call evidently 
implied repentance, or conversion. But the epistles, which the 
Apostles and some of which the same Apostles wrote after- 
wards, were addressed to persons already become Christians.” 
. 122. 

: The ninth sermon, on “ Filial piety,” as exemplified in the 
character of Joseph, is marked by a simplicity and pathos very 
like the patriarchal story. 

The doctrine of “ Salvation for penitent sinners,” is very 
satisfactorily explained in the twelfth sermon. We only wish 
it had exceeded ten pages 

The thirteenth Sermon, however, “ on the sins of the fathers 
upon the children,” though contained in eleven pages only, is 
so neat a discourse, that, after having read it, we feel the agree- 
able impression, that its ingenious author could have said, neither 
less nor more. Every topic, every paragraph, every word, seems 
to have its proper place. 

The three sermons (the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and 
twenty-fifth) on “ spiritual influence in general,” and the next 
three on “ sin encountered by spiritual aid,” and “ the aid of 
the spirit to be sought and preserved by prayer,” should be 
read and studied by every Christian. For never (as far as our 
knowledge extends, or judgment can determine) was this essen- 
tial doctrine of the Holy Spirit, so clearly set forth before. 

The twenty-ninth sermon exhibits a good apology for “ the 
destruction of the Canaanites.” 

The last sermon, of which we shall take notice, is the thirty- 
fourth. Its subject is, “ the knowledge of one another ina 
future state.” This is, indeed, a most interesting discourse, but 
it is very short. We wish the author had gratified us with more 
passages of Scripture, of the same import with the text, accom- 
panied with exposition and reflexion. The text is a most appo- 
site one. ‘ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teach- 
every man in all wisdom; that we may present every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus.” [Col. i. 28.] 


_ “ The last clause of the verse, (says our author) contains within it, 
indirectly and by implication, a doctrine, certainly of great personal 
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importance, and I trust, also, of great comfort to every man who heats 
me. The clause is this, ‘ that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus :* by which I understand St. Paul to express bis hope 
and prayer, that at the general Judgment of the world, he might pre- 
sent to Christ the fruitsof his ministry, the converts whom be had made 
to his faith and religion, and might present them perfect in every good 
work. And if this be rightly interpreted, then it affords a manifest 
and necessary inference, that the saints in a future life will meet and 
be known again to one another, for how, without knowing again his 
converts in their new and glorified state, cotuld St. Paul desire or expect 
to present them at the last day ? 

‘* My brethren, this is a doctrine of real consequence. ‘That we 
shall come again to a new life ; that we shall by some method or other 
be made happy, or be made miserable, in that new state, according to 
the deeds done in the body, according as we have acted and governed 
ourselves in this world, is a point affirmed absolutely and positively, in 
all shapes, and under every variety of expression in almost every page 
of the New Testament. Itis the grand point inculcated from the 
beginning to the end of that book. But, concerning the particular 
nature of the change we are to undergo, and in what is to consist the 
employment and happiness of those blessed spirits which are received 
into heaven, our information, even under the gospel, is very limited. 
We own it isso. Even St. Paul, who had extraordinary communica- 
tions, confessed ‘ that in these things we see through a glass darkly.’ 
But, at the same time that we acknowledge that we know little, we 
ought to remember, that, without Christ, we should have known 
nothing. It might not be possible, in our present state, to convey to 
us by words, more clear or explicit conceptions of what will hereafter 
become of us; if possible, it might not be fitting. In.that celebrated 
chapter, the 15th of 1 Corinthians, St. Paul makes an inquisitive per- 
son ask, ‘ How are the dead raised, and with what body do they 
come ? From his answer to this question we are able, I think, to 
collect thus much, clearly and certainly, that at the resurrection we 
shall have bodies of some sort or other ; that they will be totally dif- 
ferent from, and greatly excelling, our present bodies, though possibly 
in some mannex or other proceeding from them, as a plaut froim its 
seed, that as there exists in nature a great variety of animal substances, 
one flesh of man, another of beasts, another of birds, another of fishes,’ 
as there exist also great differences, in the nature, dignity, and splen- 
dour of inanimate substances, ‘ one glory of the sun, another of the 
moon, another of the stars,’ so there subsist likewise in the magazines 
of God Almighty’s creation, two very distinct kinds of bodies, (still 
both bodies) a natural body and a spiritual body ; that the natural body 
is what human beings bear about with them ; now, the spiritual body, 
what the blessed will be clothed with hereafter. 

‘* It requires, then, some authority from Scripture to prove, that in 
our new state we shall be known again to one another.’—** When 
St. Paul speaks of the spirits of just men made perfect, and of their 
eomingYo the general assembly of the Saints,” it seems to import th.t 
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we should be known of them, and of one another. When Christ 
declares, that the secrets of the hearts shall be disclosed, it implies, 
that they shall be disclosed to those, who were before the witnesses of 
our actions.” p. p. 509, 510. 


In Polwhele’s discourses, the subject of the recognition of 
friends in a future state is discussed at greater length; and some 
texts adduced in favour of this comfortable doctrine, which are 
omitted by Paley. The following is the most striking. ‘ I 
would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them 
which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have 
no hope,” i.e. No hope of being restored to their deceased 
friends. 

On the whole, we hesitate not to declare, that we think this 
volume of sermons better ca'culated to do good, among all ranks 
of people, and all denominations of Christians, than any other 
which hath been published for the last twenty years. For though 
not elegant, it is never vulgar; though plain, seldem too fami- 
liar. And though its doctrinal discussions are frequent, it has 
uo controversial heat, no party animosity. It shews, every where, 
a clear head, and, what is of infinitely more importance, a 
Christian Spirit. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Episcopal Commuynicn of Bre- 
chin. By the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL. D. and F. 
R.S. their Bishop. London, Rivingtons; Edinburgh, Hill. 
1809. 


NoTHrnG will so forcibly recall to the memories of our clerical 
readers those pleasing ideas of primitive christianity, which they 
derived from the Fathers, as a view of the circumstances in 
which this excellent charge was delivered. In this part of the 
island the political importance and civil dignity of our Bishops 
are apt to eclipse the more venerable and momentous exercises 
of their spiritual functions ; but in Scotland, Episcopal authority, 
as it receives no splendour or consequence from the state, so it 
supports itself upon the simple and unostentatious basis of apos- 
tolical constitution, and spreads around it < vigilant superin- 
tendance, and the paternal care, of the earllest ages, from the 
same motives, with the same hopes, and the same rewards. Our 
principles, both political and religious, are too well known to 
justify suspicion that we are not friendly to the union of eivil 
with spiritual power in the characters of our Bishops. We are 
friendly to it ; we know its advantages, nor has the above remarks 
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any other object than to remind ourselves and our readers, that 
the latter has no dependence upon the former species of autho- 
rity; that they existed separately, when the Christian Church 


was in its greatest purity, and that they so exist at this moment: 


in aportion of this empire. 

The ornaments of all churches are learning, zeal, and 
piety; and, in proportion as a church is favourably situated 
with regard to the cultivation of these good qualities, she may 
be said to be happily circumstanced. Upon this principle, and 
according to this criterion, we argue well of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. In viewing a society barely tolerated, and but 
lately blessed with toleration, there might be expected some 
symptoms of impatience and irritation towards that body which 
enjoys the countenance of the state, and particularly when that 
view is united with the consideration that the protection and 
support which the favour of government confers, had undergone 
a transference from her to her more lucky rival. We accord- 
ingly turned our attention, in perusing this charge, to discover 
whether there were any such symptoms to be found; but, 
instead of the stifled breathings of envy, and disappointment, 
which might not unnaturally have been anticipated, we met with 
the most gratifying sentiments of conciliation, and christian 
benevolence, towards the church established by law. No hasty 
or interiperate expression is to be seen; but the greatest respect, 
and cordiality are manifested for the principles and practices of 
her clergy. Contrasting the situation and duties of the Episco- 
palians in Scotland with those of the primitive Christians, the 


Bishop says, 


* Our lot, on the other hand, is cast amidst a people enlightened 
and comparatively pious; with whom we hold some of the most 
important principles of religion in common ; to whom many Christian 
truths are taughtin great purity ; and’on whose minds many Chris- 
tian virtues are incaleated with great earnestness, by the minisers ot 
the Established Church. With that church, therefore, we agree in many 
points of Christian doctrine, and sti!l more generally in the motives and 
rules of Christian practice ; whilst we perceive, with regret, in her 
constitution and public worship, and in some articles of her catechism 
and creed, what seems to render it our bounden duty not to unite 
with her in one Christian Communion.” 


The learning and clerical attainments of several characters, at 
present belonging to the Ipiscopal Church in Scotland, are well 
known to the world, and of none more than of the very able and 
enlightened author of the work before us. But mere learning 
in a clergyman is not suflicient for the various claims and 
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daties of his important calling; it must be attended, invigo- 
rated, and guided by sincere piety, and an ardent wish to promote 
the highest interests of human beings. ‘These are the oil which 
alone will make the lamp burn bri ight. Ina Bishop they are 
eminently necessary and eminently useful ; and it is with much 
pleasure that we proceed to quote one or two of thei instances of 

cordial earnestness, and sound piety with which this charge is 
replete. We select the advice to the Clergy respecting the sub- 
jects of their sermons. 


‘© On the composition of your sermons I have much to say would 
your time admit of it. Preaching, though in this country it is rated 
by ‘far too high, is yet a matter of great importance. Its object is to 
communicate religious instruction to the people, and by no means to 
gratify their ears, or amuse their fancies; but this object carmot be 
attained, unless the doctrine be deduced from the word of God, and 

taught in language that the people can understand. 

“ Among the lower orders of society—especially in other churches, 
it is a common complaint, that the sermons which they hear contain 
too much morality, and too little doctrine ; that they ure legal and not 
evangelical. A.s it vever will be agreeable to a corrapt multitude who 
“ continue in sin that grace may abound,” to be told that ‘ faith 
without works is dead,” and that unless they repent, as well as believe 
and bring forth fruits worthy of repentance,” they cannot be saved, 
I am convinced the complaint is generally carried by much too far, 
but ] am not convinced that, though often extravagant, it is always 
eroundiless, either in those churches or among ourselves. No morality 
ought to be taught from the pulpit, but morality deduced from Chris- 
tian principles. He who, in a well-composed essay, demonstrates, or 
attempts to demonstrate, from the fitness of things, the moral sense, the 
nature of sympathy, or the sense of honour, that this or that is the duty 
of those who hear him, might, perhaps, make a tolerable figure in a 
school of philosophy; but in a Christian Church his declamation is 
altogether out of place, for he is not preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

‘ God forbid that I should ever say that practical discourses are 
improper ; or, indeed, that any discourse, of which the tendency i 
not in some degree practical, can be proper in a mixed audience ; 
but, certainly, the people ought to be told as well what hath been done 
for them, as what they must do for themselves ; for if they know not 
this, they can hardly fail to rest their hopes of future happiness on a 
false foundation. No man, however, can thus “ rightly divide the 
word of truth,” who hath not a clear and comprehensive view of the 
pes scheme of Christianity, considered as a whole; and such a view 
snot, | am afraid, to be obtained by the method in which theology is, 
in this country, too often studied. 

“* By some instructors of youth scrip/ure criticism is represented, 
not merely as of high importance, (which unquestionably it 1s,) but, 
as every thing to which it is incumbent on the student to devote his 
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attention, in order to fit himself for the office of a minister of Christ. 
Others consider it as their duty to read lectures on the creed or con- 
fession of faith, which the clergy of the church, .to which they 
beloug, are required to subscribe, and to support that creed, by every 
argument which they can devise, instead of calmly and impartially in- 
vestigating the truth of its several articles, by comparing them with the 
sacred scriptures, and the authentic records of antiquity —Each of 
these branches of study, when conducted with candour, is useful in 
its proper place; but none of them, by itself, is a system of theology, 
or sufficient to enable a clergyman to conduct a congregation of 
Christians, through the trials and temptations of this world to the 
glory and happiness of the next. 

“* The clergyman, who knows exactly what were the consequences 
of the first transgression,—and these may be ascertained without any 
uncommon degree of critical sagacity, merely by collating, in the 
original languages, the various texts in which they are certainly men- 
tioned,—will find himself possessed of the means of removing, from 
the importartt doctrines of redemption, justification, sanctification, faith, 
and good works ; the greater part of the obscurities in which these 
doctrines have eee | been involved by artificial divines, who have 
brought, to the study of the scriptures, minds warped and prejudiced 
by a false philosophy. He will quickly discover that christianity is not, 
as it has too often been represented, a republication of what is called 
the religion of nature ; that nature furnishes, in fact, no satisfactory 
evidence of life and immortality, which were bestowed on the first 
man, not as his right, but by the free grace of a positive covenant ; 
that when they were forfeited by the fall, they were likewise restored 
by the tree gift of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; and that to 
believe this is the faith peculiarly Christian, on which St. Paul lays so 
much stress, when treating of justification. He will find, however, 
that no man can be admitted into the kingdom of heaven, which 
hath thus been opened to all believers, unless, through the aid of 
God's good spirit, he shall, im this state of probation, have acquired 
such heavenly dispositions as may make him, ‘ meet to be partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in Jight ;” and that the sacraments, being 
the means by which this aid is ordinarily bestowed on Chri8#ans, are 
thus made generally necessary to salvation, to convince us, no doubt, 
that the promises of the gospel are all by grace, and that man by his 
good works can merit nothing as wages from his maker.” 


Without making any apology for the Sength of this extract, 
,we rather express an earnest wish that it contents were pro- 
perly studied, and its spirit deeply imbibed even in this part of 
the island. Systematic theology will never mke good Catholic 
Christians. é€ must expand our views, get above the litthe 
tenets and points ef mere technical divines, and aim at a 
manly and rational comprehension of the migity scheme, 
which stretches from Adam, through the typical institutions 
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of the old dispensation, brightens and evolves itself in the 
“ fullness of time,”’ assumes its true form and importance in 
the doctrines and discoveries of Christianity, and looks forward 
to the consummation of all things. 

We have, ever since we became duly acquainted with her 
situation and principles, declared ourselves the friends and 
patrons of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. We shall, as 
heretofore, take every opportunity of doing justice to her zeal 
and piety, and it will be a great addition to our gratification to 
have frequent occasion to notice such productions of her clergy, 
as that of which we now take leave. 
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The System of the World. By P.S. Laplace, Member of the 
National Institute of France. Translated from the French, 
by J. Pond, F. R. S. In two vols. large 12mo: pp. 387 and 
378, Sir R. Phillips. 1809. 


LapLace, from his assistance to Lavoisier in the performance 
of some very complex and delicate chemical experiments, has 
long enjoyed a certain reputation for mechanical or manual 
address. ‘This has contributed no little to his general estima- 
tion of possessing talents and great knowledge. As an active 
assistani, his labours were candidly appreciated by Lavoisier, 
while numbers of the less wealthy, and also less enlightened, 
votaries of science, in their envious moments, did not hesitate 
to allege, that the Farmer-general’s money, and the assistance 
of such a philosopher as M. de La Place, were of greater 
service to him than his own talents. Fortunately, however, 
time is no venal favourer of envious ambition, and the fame of 
Lavoisier has not been diminished to extend that of Laplace, 
who is now only a Buonapartean Count. Lagrange, indeed, who 
is also a geometrician, has distinguished himself by chemical 
researches; but Laplace has not, although his experience with 
so great, and unfortunate, a chemist should have rendered him 
emulous of distinction in that branch of science. It is, there- 
fore, only as a geometer we have to view him, and his Afeca- 
nique Celeste, of which four quarto volumes have already ap- 
peared, will establish his reputation in mathematical science, 
although not quite so high, perhaps, as some of his boasting 
countrymen pretend. M. Delambre, indced, in his retrospect 
of the progress of the mathematical sciences, observes, that 
every page of the Mecanique Celeste is conspicuous for “ the 
genius of analysis, and the most replete with interesting appli- 
cations, besides theories entirely conceived by the author, or 
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rendered peculiar to him from the new forms which he has 
iven them.”” He adds that M. Laplace has made, under the 
title of Exposition du Systeme du Monde, (from which the vo- 
lumes before us are done into English,) une espece de traduction 
en langue vulgaire dans laquelle, sans employer aucun calcul, 
il developpe au lecteur un peu geometre esprit des methodes, 
et la marche desinventeurs.” It is true, this ‘* Exposition of the 
System of the World,” from the author’s Celestial Mechanics, 
is nothing more nor less than a regular discourse (in mathema- 
tical phraseology, but without any mathematical characters or 
calculations,) on the mechanism, or laws, which direct the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, particularly the Sun, Moon, 
Eatth, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Geor- 
gium Sidus, here called Uranus, with their satellites, and the 
known comets. Of the recently-observed planets, we here 
find no notice whatever; Ceres, discovered by Piazzi, at Paler- 
mo, in 1801; Pallas, discovered at Bremen, in 1802, by Mr. 
Olbers ; Vesta, by the same, in 1807; and Juno, discovered 
by Mr. Harding, in 1802; are all passed over in silence, by 
both author and translator. ‘The former, indeed, is excusable, 
as the first edition of his work appeared in 1796, during the 
frenzy of the revolution, and prior to the above discoveries. 
From this first, and very imperfect, edition, it appears that 
Mr. Pond has translated these volumes, otherwise they could 
not have been so defective, and so replete with Republican 
allusions. Surely Mr. P. could not be ignorant that a third, 
and improved, edition had appeared in 1808, and that it was 
necessary his translation should represent the original ; still less 
could he be unacquainted with the above-mentioned planets, 
some account of which he might, at least, have added in notes. 
He appears, however, to have been overcome with submissive 
deference, to have approached his author with that kind of 
reverential awe which a Catholic debauchee does the figure 
of a lovely woman with an aurcola, and to have considered it 
even a species of presumption to make Laplace speak English! 
This feeling, indeed, manifests itself in his very short prefatory 
note, respecting the measures adopted by the author, which 
he reduces to the English in the margin, thinking it ‘ better 
then altering the text of an original work of such impor- 
tance!” ‘To the linear measures there can be no objection, 
and their retention was certainly both proper and even neces- 
sary ; but we must own that this original and important work 
would not have been diminished in value, if it had retained in 
English less of the French Republican mania, and not exhi- 
bited the disgraceful folly of attempting to reduce the day 
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of twenty-four hours to ten hours of one hundred minutes 
each!! Such extravagance seldom fails to excite ridicule and 
contempt for real and useful science, and should be carefully 
avoided. 

Laplace divides his work into five books, which are again 
subdivided into chapters. ‘l‘he First book investigates ‘ the 
apparent motion of the celestial bodies,” in considering “ the 
diurnal motion of the heavens ; the Sun and its proper motion ; 
time and its measures; the Moon’s motion, phases and eclipses 5 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and satellites ; Saturn,and satellites; 
Uranus, (Georgium Sidus,) and satellites, Comets, fixed stars and 
their motions, figure of the earth, and variation of gravity at its 
surface ; ebbing and flowing of the sea; terrestrial atmosphere 
and astronomical refraction.” The Seconp book treats of * the 
real motion of the celestial bodies,” in the ‘* rotatory motion 
of the earth; planets and earth, round the sun; appearances 
owing to the earth’s motion ; figures of the planets and their 
elliptic motions ; orbits of comets, and laws of the motion 
of satellites round their planets.” ‘The ‘T'H1irp book presents 
more novelty and interest, as the subject is treated in the author’s 


best manner, and admits of various modes of elucidation.. 


It is devoted to a discussion of “ the laws of motion,” in 
explaining the nature of “ forces and their composition; motion 
of a material point ; equilibrium of a system of bodies ; equi- 
librium of fluids ; and the motion of a system of bodies.” 
Book FourtTH unfolds “ the theory of universal gravitation,’ 
in stating the ‘* masses of the planets, and the law of gravity at 
their surface; the perturbations of their elliptic motions ; 
figure of the earth and planets ; figure of Saturn’s ring ; atmos- 
phere of celestial bodies; ebbing and flowing of the sea; 
stability of the equilibrium of the sea; oscillations of the 
atmosphere ; precession of the equinoxes ; libration of the 
moon ; and reflections on the law of universal gravitation.” 
The Firrn, and last, book contains an * abridgment of the 
history of Astronomy,” from the earliest records to “ the foun- 
dation of the Alexandrian school, from that period to the 
astronomy of the Arabs, Chinese, and Persians ; astronomy 
in modern Europe, discovery of universal gravitation, and 
considerations relative to the future progress of astronomy.” 
Such are the general topics discussed in these volumes, which 
also contain many subordinate subjects connected with the 
mathematical principles of natural philosophy. 

It is difficult to select any short extract that would convey 
to our readers a just notion of the manner and spirit of this 
work. The following observations, however, will tend to 
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shew the immensity, variety, and admirable contrivance of the 
universe, even in what relates to those supposed irregular bodies, 
comets. Aftcr explaining the nature of the earth’s atmosphere, 
the refraction of light, and the power of fire which gives 
fluidity to all bodies, he continues: 


“« There exist bodies which cannot become fluid by the greatest 
haat we can induce. There are others which the greatest cold, expe- 
rienced on the earth, cannot reduce to asolid form. Such are the 
fiuids which form our atmosphere, and which, notwithstanding the 
pressure and fhe cold to which they have been submitted, have still 
maintained themselves in the state of vapour. But their analogy with 
aériform fluids, towhich we reducea great numberof substances by heat, 
and their condensation by pressure and coll, leaves [leave] no doubt 
but that these atmospheric fluids are extremely volatile bodies, which 
an intense cold would reduce to a solid state. To make them enter 
this state, it would be sufficient to remove the earth {rom the sun, as 
it would be sufficient to bring it nearer, to induce water, and many 
other bodies, to enter into our atmosphere. These great vicissitudes 
take place on comets, and principally on those which in their peribe- 
lion approach near the sun. The nebulosites which surround them, 
and the long trains which follow them, are the result of the evapora- 
tion of the fluids at their surface. The co!d, which is the consequence 
of this, should temper the excessive heat produced by their proximity 
to the sun. And the condensation of the same fluids, when they depart 
froin it, repairs partly the dimination of heat which this separation should 
produce ; so that the double effect of the evaporation and condensa- 
tion of the fluids, approximates considerably the greatest heat and 
cold which comets experience at each of their revolutions.” 


From this physical organization of the planetary world, it is 
obvious that comets may be inhabited by persons in every respect 
as susceptible of heat and cold as those who inhabit this earth. 
But, the most useful subject on which a system of conjectures 
may be founded, is that which relates to the Jaws of motion. 
Here calculations may be multiplied indefinitely, and however 
erroneous or visionary they may be, there is nevertheless a 
probability of their being ultimately useful, and subservient to 
the progress of science and truth. 


** Surrounded,” observes Laplace, ‘ by an infinite number of phe- 
nomena which continually succeed each other on the earth, philosophers 
"have succeeded in discovering the small number of general laws to which 
the motions of matter are subject. To them al] nature is obedient ; and 
every thing is derived from them as necessarily as the returns of the 
seasons ; the curve described by the lightest atom that seems carried 
about by the winds as chance directs, is regulated by Jaws as certain 
as the planetary orbs. The importance of these laws, on which we 
never Cease to depend, ought to have excited the curiosity of mankind 
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in all ages, but by the effect of indifference, too common to the human 
mind, they were utterly unknown till the commencement of the last 
[17th] century, when Galileo first laid the foundation of the science of 
mechanics by his beautiful discoveries relative to the descent of falling 
bodies. Geometricians in following the steps of this great man, have 
finally reduced the whole science of mechanics to general formulz, 
which leave nothing to be desired but to bring the art of analysis to 


perfection.” 


The author then proceeds to examine the ‘* composition of 
forces,” or the modification of power, by “ virtue of which a 
body is transported from one place to another.” From this two 
laws of motion are deduced; these are, “* imertia,” and the 
“‘ force proportional to the velocity, given by observation ; they 
are the most simple and most natural that can be imagined, and 
without doubt are derived from the very nature of matter; but 
this nature being to us unknown, these laws are to us only 
observed facts. They are the only ones that the science of 
mechanics borrows from experience. ‘The velocity being pro- 

rtional to the force, these two quantities may be represented 
one by the other.’”’ Much of the author’s disquisition on this 
part of his subject will be found more entertaining to common 
readers than is usual in mathematical writings. 

The following extract from the chapter “ on the stability of 
the equilibrium of the ocean,” would have been highly gratifying 
to Hume, when he questioned the accuracy of mathematical 
reasoning; it is designed to allay the fears of certain atheists 
(for Christians have other and better authority) who apprehended 
that the world might be again destroyed by a deluge. 


“« The stability of the equilibrium of a system of bodies may He abso- 
solute, or take place, whatever small derangement it may receive ; or 
it may be relative, and depend on the nature of the prinyitive distur- 
bance. To which class belongs the stability of the ocvan? This ix 
what observation cannot teach us with absolute certainty; for, 
although in the almost inGnite yariety of distarbances to which the 
ocean is liable, from the action of irregular caves, it may appear to 
return to its former state of equilibrium ; yet we may nevertheless 
apprehend, that some extraordinary cause may communicate to it a 
shock, which though inconsiderable at its origin, may augment, conti- 
nually, andelevate it above the highest mouatains: this would explain 
several phenomena in natural history, It, is therefore interesting to 
investigate the conditions which are necessary for the absolute stability 
of the ocean, and to examine if these conditions exist in nature. In 
submitting this object to analysis, £ have assured myself that this 
equilibrium is stable, ve its density is Jess then the mean density of the 
earth, which is extremely PROBABLY ; fur ik is natural to thiak, that 
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the strata are more dense as they approach in the centre. We have 
besides seen, that this is proved by experiments on pendulums, by 
the measurement of degrees, and by the attractions of mountains. It 
appears then, that the equilibrium of the ocean is stable, and if, (as 
seems certain) the waters have formerly covered continents, which at 
present are elevated much above its level, we must not search for the 
cause in the want of stability in their equilibrium. ‘ I have likewise 
discovered, by the means of analysis, that this stability would cease to 
exist, if the mean density of the sea exceeded that of the earth, so that 
the stability of the equilibrium of the ocean, and the excess of the 
density of the terrestrial globe, above that of the waters which cover it, 
are reciprocally connected one with the other.” 


Here we have the pomp of discoveries, of mathematical ana- 
lysis and demonstration, all poised on a simple point, which “ is 
extremely probable!” After this specimen of the vainness of 
human science, it is not surprizing that we should find many 
extravagant conjectures relative to the formation of planets ; 
among these, the following is opposed to Buffon’s notion of the 
projection of glass globes from the sun. ‘* We are led to think, 
that in consequence of excessive heat, the atmosphere of the sun 

originally extended beyond the orbits of all the planets, and 
that it has gradually contracted itselfto its present limits, which 
may have taken place from causes similar to those which caused 
the famous star that suddenly appeared in 1572, in the constel- 
lation of Cassiopza, to shine with the most brilliant splendour 
during many months.” 

‘The sketch of the history of astronomy, although not very 
comprehensive nor copious in facts, yet discovers the hand of a 
master, who is perfectly acquainted with his subject. The 
notice however of the Hindoo astromony is very superficial. 
But in this department, as well as in every other not strictly 
connected with geometry, Laplace must yield to Lalande in copi- 
ousness of facts, variety, entertainment, and simplicity. Lap- 
lace also speaks of the fate of Bailly with an indifference which 
can be excused only by recollecting that it might be written 
under the domination of Robespierre. 

With respect to the translation of this work, which will 
be very seh to persons having a little knowledge of mathe- 
matics, as being much more classical than any of our popular 
treatises on astronomy, we are sorry that we cannot bestow 
unqualified approbation. Mr. Pond is well acquainted with 
astronomy, his lectures at the Royal Institution are well attended, 
yet the present translation has neither great elegance nor great 
accuracy to recommend it. Among the numerous errors, we 
think the term Pythagorscgans for Pythagoreans the least excu- 
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sable. ‘The common principles of grammar are also occasionally 
violated, as “ the planet Uranus, (Georgium Sidus) and _ its 
statellites, but lately knownto us, leaves [leave | room to suspect 
the existence of other planets hitherto unobserved.” | ‘lhe task 
however was more arduous than some persons may suppose, 
aid we rejoice to find that it was undertaken by a gentleman of 
real scientific acquirements, and not by such persons as we have 
lately seen attempting to translate foreign works of science. 

















Strictures on subjects chiefly relating to the Established Religion, and 
the Clergy ; intwo letters to his patron, from a Country clergyman, 
By the Rev. Josiah Thomas, M. A. Rector of Street-cum- 
Walton, Somerset. 8vo. pp. 116. Second Edition. Riving- 
tons. 1809. 


WE are happy to find, in these times of peril and alarm, that 
there are men of sense, information, and piety, not inattentive 
to the scenes which are passing around them ; faithful watch- 
men who do not sleep on their posts, but who proclaim to their 
brethren the danger which threatens them. And it redounds 
not a little to the honour of Somersetshire, that no less than 
three of the most able theologians of the day, men alike sound in 
principle, deep in knowledge, ardent in zeal, and exemplary in 
conduct, should be resident clergymen in that county. What- 
ever may be the fate of the establishment; whatever calamities 
may befall the State, a Daubeny, a Spry, and a Thomas, will 
not have to reproach themselves with having contributed, by 
their silent acquiescence, to produce them. 

The subjects discussed, in this tract, are highly important, 
and call for the most serious attention of the guides and guard- 
lans, not only of the Church, but of the State also; as well as of 
all those sound members of both, whose attachment to them is 
grounded in principle and in knowledge. The author plainly 
avows his purpose to be, * by exposing to contempt some 
notions and practices very common in the world, to endeavour 
at recalling honest men to the good old paths of common sense 
and sobriety.” It isan honest purpose, and Mr. ‘Thomas has 
exerted no common ability in his endeavour to promote its 
accomplishment. His principles and opinions, as_ briefly 
unfolded in the following passage, are such as become his charac- 
ter and station. 


“‘ Having my ecclesiastical principles from fountains undulterated by 
the infusions of conceited philosophy, andunpolluted by the turbulence 
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of schistn, I consider a church to be what our XIXth Article* defines 
it: and therefore have no great respect for what modern liberality 
would make it, viz. a confused multitude of any men of any opinion. 
That the Church of England, as by law established, is the purest 
Chureh in the werld, is my firm conviction ; that her dicipline, if 
duly administered, would have prevented innumerable mischicts 
which now infest the public peace: and that to the Church we must 
Sook for the preservation and support of true religion, morals, and 
law : —these are my decided opinions. My reasons for these declara- 
tions will be visible when I further assert, that the disesteem (I use a 
moderate word) into which the Church is grown, is less the effect of 
the ettorts of her enemies, than of the long-continued supineness of 
her own sons, both lay and spiritual.” 


In these opinions we declare our perfect concurrence, and, we 
trust, that the supineness which has been already productive of 
sach a deplorable effect, will cease to operate, and that a sense 
of duty, subdumg the love of ease, and that paralytic apathy 
which is worse than even scepticism itself, will rouse, to 
adequate exertion every legitimate son of the Church. 
There are some, we know, who profess to think that no danger 
cam accrue to the established Church, so long as it preserves its 
present superiority, m the protection of the State, and in the 
exclusive enjoyment of ecclesrastical emoluments. ‘There are 
others, too, who ridicule the idea of danger to the Church, and 
¥epresent the conscientious fears of its friends, as the result of 
artifice, and the instrument of deception. But, to the first, it 
may be answered, that if Sectaries, on the one hand, continue to 
multiply, and that spirit of indifference, which modern liberality 
has engendered, and fashionable profligacy nourished, shall, on 
the other, continue to spread, the force of public opinion, 
which no authority can long resist, may be directed against the 
Church, and produce a repetition of the scene which was exhi- 
bited in this country, in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
To the last it may be observed, that their confidence has, at least, 
as much fand, we think, more) the appearance of artifice, than 
our apprehensions. None, indeed, but the most careless and 
nvattentive observers of the times, can possibly conceive that the 
ecclesiastical establishment is exposed to no danger. If it be 
true, as we have heard it stated, that there are no less than 








—_— 


“« * The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithfal men, 
in which the pure word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be 
duly niinistered according to Christ's ordinance, in all those things 
that are of necessity requisite to the same.—Anrt. XIX.” 
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sixty thousand Sectarian places of worship in the kingdom, surely 
there is one reason, at least, for coming to an opposite conclusion. 
The busy, restless, encroaching, spirit of Schismatics and Secta- 
ries, isnoterious. And, though many of these sects differ still 
more from each other than they do from the Church, still they 
are unanimous in one point—in their inveterate hostility, and 
incessant abuse, of the Church. ‘They who think that such 
abuses as these are fit subjects for fe/eration, must have strange 
notions of the nature of foleration. We have always understood 
the object of toleration to be, to leave every subject, of every 
persuasion, to worship God in hisown way. For such tolera- 
tionwe shall ever be the most strenuous advocates. But the 
liberty of abusing and reviling, with a view to undermine and 
subvert, the religion of the State, constitutes no part of tolera~ 
tion. And it is as much the duty of the State to restrain the 
latter, as it is to grant the former. ‘To extend toleration to sueh 
abominable licentiousness is an act of suicide. 

Mr. Thomas quotes Machiavel’s opinion, that “ whenever tlre 
religion of a State shall fall into neglect and contempt, it will be 
impossible for that state to last long.” ‘his ts an opinion founded 
in a deep knowledge cf human nature; its truth was fully 
established in England in the seventeenth century, afd, in 
France, in the eighteenth. And if our rulers should prove 
uninstructed, and unwarned by these great and useful exam- 
ples, Heaven only knows how soon they may be repeated in this 
country ! Ne guid detrimenti capiat ecclesia, ought to be as much the 
maxim of a British statesman, as is the we guid detrimenti capiat 
Respublica. For the alliance between Church and State is so 
intimate and so close, that when either is exposed to danger, the 
other must be ina perilous state; in short, they must stand or 
tall together. But of all the evils which menace the establish- 
ment, we consider religious indifference, that striking and dis- 
graceful feature of the age, as the most formidable. What our 
author represents as possible to happen, we fear has actually 
occurred. 


** A total indifference to the Christian Religion may become a 
characteristic feature of fashion; and it may happen that a wretch 
who denies his God and his Redeemer may not, on that account, be 
thought a disgrace to society : it may hapyen thai the sacred office of 
a Chsistian Priest may be considered as an object ot ridicule: the 
purest church in the Christian world may be estimated by some states- 
men as a mere machine in their hands, and the residue ot her Jawful 
revenues, which has hitherto escaped the fangs of sacrieze, may be 
devoted to experiments in finance. It is by no means impossible, 
that, from some very few unworthy men among the clergy, and from 
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some faults industriously sought out, a general outcry may be raised 
against the whole body. We may be publickly reprehended as uni- 
versally negligent of our charge; as sheering, and sheering to the 
quick, the flocks which we do not feed: as unworthy of the ‘ allow- 
ance granted by the state and paid by the people :’ nay, we may per- 
haps be thought to contaminate the purity of a legislative assembly, 
and to be useless incumbrances on THE COMMON-WEALTH. 

“ The time may come, when Atheism and Enthasiasm may join 
hands to effect their mutual purpose: and the blessed reformations 
in religion and in government, which adorned the character of Oliver, 
and render him the idol of our modern philosophers, may again be 
effected by the self-same means. 

« The time may come, when scuism in the Church, and reser- 
Lion inthe State, (which never were and never will be disjoined), 
may be so fustered and encouraged by factious demagogues, (who 
ever hate most that which is best), that to defend the established wor- 
ship of God may be thought an encroachment on the liberties of the 
people. And, moreover, the time may come, when licensed and unli- 
censed conventiclers may be so tolerated in traducing the function and 
the character of the Christian priesthood, as to render a clergyman an 
object of less respect in his parish, than he would be, with some people, 
if he bad suffered in the pillory for sedition,” 

Every effort exerted in defence of the Established Church, by 
whomever made, is, by.a certain class of politicians, boldly pro- 
claimed to be an invasion of the sacred right of private judgment, 
which modern philosophy has raised above both the laws of men, 


and the authority of God. 


“ By tus right of private judgment,” (says our author, on some 
previous and forcible observations on the subject) “ Mr, Thomas Paine 
is asunexceptionable as Edmund Burke ; and, moreover, every drayman 
in a pot-house decides as unexceptionably ou political measures as the 
wisest politician, or the whole legislature united: by rHis sacred 
right every mechanic, whether he can read or not, is as unexception- 
able ajudge in religion, as to doctrine and discipline, as St. Paul : 
and, as acknowledged right must supercede all legislation, no man can 
be called to account for the exertion of the indelible and sacred right, 
in all cases to use bis own judgment. : 

‘« If mankind were indeed in, what is called, a state of nature, 7. e. 
mere savages, this right would not be contested, because it would never 
be théught of: but, at all events, it is evidently incompatible with the 
existénce of order or virtue. For let us suppose a modern philosopher 
to speak his own mind, and that in language which, for some years, 


‘ has been too common to surprize, however it may disgust. ‘ Private 


judgment is the gift of nature; as such it isa sacred right: it is my 
only director. You tell me that theft, adultery, and murder, are 
crimes: what! has not a man aright to supply bis own wants, and 
to gratify a natural passion? and where is the harm of diverting the 
current of a little blood? [examine my own mind, and am pertectly 
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at ease. In my private judgment, (and I have many other philosophers 
who think with me), all laws destroy liberty, and al] kings are tyrants : 
and therefore 1 have a sacred right to vindicate the one, and to cashier 
the other. I decide, that religion is alla trick: and all bishops and 
wriests are, and ever have been, impostors, and have lived by fraud : 
that the established church is a curse to liberty, and ought to be extir- 
pated: and, as to another life, the idea of it is ridiculous : —death is 
aii eternal sleep. These are the sober dictates of my private judg- 
ment: all your objections are old wives’ tales, the babble of super- 
stition.’ 

‘« Now, if this gentleman's right of private judgment be acknow- 
ledged, I desire to be informed, “how any man can possibly be guilty 
of a crime, or even deserve censure. But this is the private judgment 
which is, by some people, contended for, and which every man who 
retains one honest notion, or one idea of decency, must abjure and 
disclaim : for what enormities does it not avow? that all religion 
is a mere farce, that all lawis usurpation, and that there nevér was, nor 
can be, such a thing as sin in the world. 

‘« Here I should desist from this subject, if I had not observed, that 
though some modern divines have handled this subject ‘ as they would 
hot coals,’ yet oihers have expressly acknowledged the right: and the 
repugnance of one party has been amply compensated by ‘ compre- 
hensive liberality’ of the other. Thus, however, the guilt of schism 
and of heresy is cancelled at a stroke, and, in the private judgment of 
a moderate priesthoo: 1, absolution is pronounced alike on wiltul error, 
on ignorant presumption, and on unconquerable spiritual pride.— 
‘ There spake the true high churchman.’—8He it so: the character is 
at least a decided one: and when I consider who were the men first 
sO stigmatized, it is not very mortifying or disgraceful. — They were 
men of the greatest learning and piety ; they were true to their God, 
their sovereign, and the church; and they were neither afraid of the 
truth, nor asong ‘ those who were given to change.’ That there are 
some such men now, I know; and have reason to think they are 
more numerous than I have the means of knowing : to them | appeal— 
nay, | appeal to all the resident parish-priests in the kingdom,— 
whether ev ery ignorant, or fanatical seceder, do not justify his revolt 
trom the church, by asserting the right of Ais private judgment ?— 

‘ But what? are we to go back to Popery? are we to submit our 
private judgment, hay, our very senses, unconditionally, to the injunc- 
tions of our mother chureh ?*—No. The Church of England neither has, 
hor pretends to have such claims; ‘claims which form the peculiar 
strength and disgrace of the charch of Rome;. by the assertion of 
which she © ompletely ens:aves her sons, and assumes the prerogative 
of God himself, —But is there no medium between the unjustifiable 
arrogance of the mgst corrupt chureh in the world, and the rival 
absurdities of modern saintship and unbelief? or is private judgment 
nothing else but the privilege of thinking like a fool, and acting like a 
cemon ? 

A fair dissertation, on the right, the authority, the influence, and 
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the application of private judgment with regard to religion and 
vernment, may perhaps be offered to the public, if the subject 
bethought worthy of attention. At present these few Stvic- 

tures may be closed with a short question. Is not the latitude in 
whica private judgment is now claimed, and allowed, a strong symptom 
thas ‘ the religion of this state is falling into neglect and contempt ?'” 


Such a dissertation on this asserted right of private judgment 
would, in our opinion, be highly interesting, and particularly 
seasonable at a time, when such assumed right has been exer- 
cised for the denial of some of the leading truths, and funda- 
mental tencts, of the Christian religion ; at atime when Divine 
authority is subjected to the paramount controul of human 
reason ; and when men, who profess to preach the Gospel of 
Christ, openly deny his divinity, and oppugn his doctrines. We 
hope, therefore, that the intelligent author, who is evidently so 
fully competent to the discussion, important as it is, will be 
induced to undertake it. 

In conversing with Dissenters, Mr. Thomas has had occasion 
to observe that, though they are most peremptory and positive in 
disclaiming, and in depreciating, Auman authority and the names 
of men, they never fail to have recourse to both whenever they 
can be brought to support their own arguments, or to uphold 
their own system. ‘Thus they quote, with great satisfaction, 
the authority of certain ministers of our Church, who have, at 
different periods, advanced any lax principles and loose notions, 
not defensible on scriptural grounds, and consequently not very 
creditable to them as Clergymen. 


« Use what arguments you can ir favour of the apostolical origin, 
and the regular succession of episcopacy—the answer -3, what say 
Dr. Paley, and Dr. Blackburne, divines of your own church ? Speak 
conceming the Godhead of our blessed Redeemer—what says the 
immortal Dr, Clarke? talk of the sin of schism, of the christian duty 
of obedience to the higher powers, civil or ecclesiastical. What says 
the venerable bishop Hoadley ?—with these, and similar argumenta ad 
verecundiam, a clergyman shall find every avenue to conviction barred, 
in his reasoning with a Dissenter. For my own part, in all questions 
of the understanding, I am willing to concede to our opponents a 
great deal more kindness than any churchman ever receives. Knows 
ing that the minds of men vary as much in the arrangement of their 
perceptions, as they do in their powers of perceiving, I impute not 
to any man, whio is capable of thinking like a man, wilful stubborn- 
agess, Nor unprincipled motives: and so long as he preserves that 

which is due to the established order of society, and that 
obedience which is due to Jawful authority, though 1 may lament his 
erroneous opinions, he sball have no hard words from me. 1 go 
farther—I ean, and do, reverencathe manly spirit of Mr. Whitsor, 
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of Mr. Lindsey, of Mr. Wakefield, and of other learned men, who 


quitted the emoluments of the Establishment, because they disap-- 


proved of the doctrines : and I think it impossible for a man of prin- 
ciple, not to applaud the honest avowal of the sentiments of such men, 
however he may disclaim their opinions, or their mode of attacking 
the Church.—But when I behold the immortal patrons of schism and 
of discontent, possessing and retaining high dignities and great emolu- 
ments in the Church which they betray,—i care little for the fine 
words attached to their names, and exclaim with the patriarch, ‘ unto 
their assembly mine honour be not thou united.’” 


However we may deplore the errors of such men as Lindsey 
and others of the same description, we cannot but respect their 
conduct, in separating from the Church in such a manner. While 
the conduct of those, who, rejecting the doctrines of the Church, 
retain her emoluments, cannot be too loudly reprobated, nor too 
deeply stigmatized ; it is dishonest, unprincipled, and unjust. 

In his remarks upon the disposition to schism and infidelity 
in men of science and learning, the author is perfectly correct. 
It isa lamentable fact, that so many cf such men have devoted 
their talents to the dissemination of the worst principles. Led 
away by the pride of human reason, they have rejected every 
thing as false and fabulous, which mocked its efforts and_ defied 
its power. In France nearly all the men of science were Atheists. 
These infidel philosophers, however, are not more difficult to 
convert, than the votaries of superstition, who are puffed up wit 
spiritual pride. 

** One ‘ sees more devils than vast hell can hold;’ and the other 
sees nothing but the dictates of private judgment: but all rule and 
authority are equally disclaimed by both. In this, however, they 
ditler; acommon unbeliever may be convinced: but spiritual price 
is perfectly irreclaimable. He who has been taught to follow nature, 
may, by reason, be brought to sée the necessity of a divine revelation : 
he who shall have found the insufliciency, and the inconvenience ot 
false principles, may be, and often is, converted to truth: but who 
shall set right the wild absurdities of him who clothes the truth in 
the garb of insanity; who asserts a claim to supernatural communi- 
cations: who calls nousense the dictates of divine inspiration: and 


who appeals, for a proof of his faith, to his own experience ?” 
, ~ 


With enthusiasts of this description, authority loses its weight, 
and reason its power. Such enthusiasm, indeed, being the 
offspring of ignorance, never admits knowledge for its immate. 
Arguments opposed to experiences can never succeed. And, 
unless the legislature interfere to impose some check on this 
wide-spreading insanity, which is alike injurious to sound reli- 
gion and to sober morals, it needs no great portion of political 
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sagacity to foresee the consequences. That it is their duty to 
interfere can only be doubted by those who suppose that the 
two Houses of Parliament have nothing to do with religious 
objects ; and such supposition can only arise from the most con- 
summate ignorance. 


*€ While oaths mean any thing, every minister of state, every mem- 
ber of the legislature, and every magistrate, is as much bounden to 
guard and to uphold the Established Church, as are the bishops, or 
the whole body of the clergy: and I am convinced that, if ministers 
and parliaments had fairly heard, and not repelled, the suggestions 
and the arguments of many of the reverend bishops and of the clergy ; 
and if the clamours for religious liberty had not drowned all! sense 
of religious order and moral decency, the confusions and the discon- 
tents, and the religious madness that disgrace these times, could never 
have increased to such an extent as to endanger, as they have more 
than once, the constitution in State and Church. 

*€ It micut perhaps be unreasonable to expect that politicians in 
general should display any very prominent marks of attachment to 
religious duties, or that they who, in the language of the poct, ‘ cir- 
cumvent God,’ should entertain a superstitious reverence for religions 
establishments: but still, as the Established Church does vot inte:icre 
with the views of politicians when in power ; and, as the thraldom 
under which liberty groans, and the manner in which tender consci- 
ciences are blistered by the fires of our persecuting church, are sub- 
jects for the display of that eloquence by which power is sometimes 
gained, the Church might expect, from the most liberal men in 
authority, at least as much attention to the combinations against her, 
as is always paid to a combination of journeymen tailors against their 
masters. I mean not, in this place, to allude to the maintenance of 
the clergy; but considering the Church as a body corporate, endowed 
with lawful privileges, I would presume to insinuate, with all due 
respect to trade and handicraft, that her rights are not less worthy of 
the protection and of the respect of statesmen, than even those of the 
most respectable company in the city of London, 

“* Whether the universal Church of Christ be the pillar of the 
truth, is not a political question, and may therefore be beneath the 
consideration of the liberal aud the enlightened politicians of the 
day: but whether the particular Church of England be one of the 
firmest pillars of the English monarchy ; whether, as a principal part 
of the English constitution, it ought to be maintained with care ; 
whether it can be preserved from ‘ neglect and contempt,’ and 
consequent downfall ;—these are political questions, and involve the 
existence of all our liberties and laws, and our government. It has 
been observed of us by foreigners, that ‘ though we have the purest 
and best constituted Church in the world, no people was ever so neg- 
ligent of its religious establishment, so indifferent to its doctrines, its 
rules, and its preservation, as we: that, though our civil constitution 
is so incorporated with the church, that they cannot be separated 
without the destruction of both, in this particular we desert common 
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sense, by conniving at every infraction on its rights, its ordinances, 
and its ministers; and that, instead of asserting the priority and the 
obedience which a lawful establishment ought to enforce, we grant 
almost unconditional licence to every innovation in religion.” " 


Let our Ministers and Legislators look to this! let them, 
ere it be too late, rescue the national cheracter from this foul 
reproach, which, we are concerned to say, is not more severe 
than just! Our wiser ancestors thought, and acted, differently. 
They were of opinion, “ that to enact laws with license ot 
trangression, was inconsistent with the nature of legislation 5 ; 
and “they entertained odd notions about propriety and security, 
about which we scem to have no notions at all!” Indeed, 
at present, as our author observes, the question is, * whether, 
in the course of twenty years, there will be any establishment 
at all?’ Every thing, in the present times, — _allegiance, 
seems to be reduced toa question of expediency. Sut, who 
that is in possession of an estate talks of the init of 
protecting his title, lest he should exasperate factious claimants? 
Who, that has treasure in his house, talks about the expediency 
of locks and bars, lest he should be thought to suspect some 
of his neighbours? Or, who is there in the metropolis that 
demurs to the expediency of lamps and watchmen, for fear of 
exasperating the heroes of the night? Are the enemies of 
the establishment become so numerous and so formidable 
(or how came they to be so?) that it is a question of expediency, 
whether the laws shall protect it or not ?”’ 

Let our Legislators answer these questions if they can! 
It is a thing unparalleled in the history cf legislation, to enact 
solemn laws as necessary barriers to the Constitution, and to 
pass annual acts to indemnify those who are guilty of a wilful 
breach of them! ‘This may po:sibly be defenc led on the wide 
and loose principle of expediency, but it is impossible for common 
sense to justify it. 

We must reserve our notice of J 
for our next number. 


r. Thomas's second letter 
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have already explained the plan, we shall only notice, ina 
summary manner, the principal articles which merit approbation 
or correction. ‘The article bronze might have been great!y 
improved, both in accuracy and interest, by an extract from 
the Xth and other volumes of Tilloch’s Philosophical Maga- 
zine. The word “ brother” exhibits a true specimen of a 
dictionary, combining much diversified information in a small 
compass ; would the editors always bear this in mind, their 
work would certainly surpass its rivals. This praise may also 
be applied with some exceptions, to the article ‘ Brute,” 
in which we can recognize the author. In ‘ Buenos Ayres,” 
we find the vulgar term Cividad for Ciudad, which may be 
placed among the errata. The article “ Building in Pisé,” 
(z. ¢. earth beaten in a mould to form a wall) has occupied the 
editors’ attention, but they ought to have added, that it can 
be of no use in our humid climate, even were the labour of 
erecting it not more expensive than brick. The Portuguese 
raise pis¢ walls better than the Lyonese ; but the author, who 
supposes that the wall of a house, eight or nine feet, or one 
story, high, may be raised in a day,—surely can never have 
seen such work performed. The words “ Bull” and “ Bulletin” 
are very inadequately defined, and defective in many essential 
oints. Where have the editors learned that Burke's speeches 
in Parliament * were scarcely ever permitted to die a natural 
death, but were coughed down?” Such an opinion is certainly 
too extravagant even for the popu/acho in the “ British Forum.” 
In the article “* Butcher,” had the editors inserted Dr. 
Buchan’s pointed reprehension of the pernicious custom 


of throwing air, instead of d/cd, into the cellular mem- 


brane of meat, they would have justly exposed a prevailing, 
and not an obsolete practice. Several other errors of the 
press, which affect the sense, occur in these parts: such, 
for instance, as making “ Cadiz forty-five miles north-west 
of Gibraltar,” and oniy “ ninety W. by S. of Madrid,” 
about one-fourth of the real distance. In defining “ By,” the 
diversions of Purley should have been consulted for such a dic- 
tionary as the Pantologia. ‘The article ‘* Caledonia” is equally’ 
erroneous and defective. But, after noticing the imperfect 
definitions in this part, we must also particularize those which 
we think interesting, and worthy of such a work; these are 
“Calculus” in mathematics; “ Calendar,” or distribution of 
time ; “ Caloric,” an interesting and impartial view of the 
subject; ** Canaanites,” and “ Canal,” particularly the latter, 
which comprises much useful, and even necessary, information 
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Part ten extends from ‘* Canal” to “Causa.” The article 
«“ Catacombs” is very defective, as every reader should be 
informed that there were more of these structures than in 
Italy.» Even the word is not defined, nor its etymon given as 
usual in other instances. - ‘The occurrence of such omissions 
should be studiously guarded against. ‘The description of the 
nature and properties of “ Candles” deserves our approbation, 
as it may tend to teach, even fhe most thoughtless, something 
of economy, in the consumption of this indispensable article 
of domestic use. The comparative table of the time, which 
candles of different qualities and sizes will burn, as well as the 
fact, that the flame of two candles joined (or double-wicked 
candles) give a much stronger light than both of them separate, 
may suggest to the reader what size and quality of candles 
will be most economical for the diverse purposes to which they 
are applied. Here, too, it should be remembered, that eco- 
nomy is not only a personal, but a national, virtue, at the pre- 
sent crisis, when we are depending on an enemy for a supply 
of tallow. ‘The article “* Cannon” is very comprehensive and 
entertaining, although the enormous pieces at the Dardanelles 
should have been mentioned in the list of singular ones.— 
“Canon,” ‘* Caoulehouc,” Capillary Tubes,” (comprehen- 
sive and explanatory, in the true style of a dictionary) ‘* Car- 
bon, Carbonats, Carbonic acid, and Carburets;” ‘* Cards,” 
“ Carpentry,” Carriages,” “ Cart, and Cart-horse ;” ‘* Cast- 
ing,” (models, bronze, &c.) and * Catharine II.” of Russia, 
are all articles which will instruct and entertain most general 
readers. ‘The last in particular presents a brief, but very com- 
prehensive and very just, character of a woman at once the 
glory and the shame of her sex. ‘The reflections on the un- 
principled conduct of the French infidel philosophers to Catha- 
rine, who was their humble votary, are very apposite. ‘Vhe anec- 
dote of her friend, Diderot, fraudulently selling her an immense 
library, when possessed scarcely of a single book, is worthy 


.of being recorded with the conduct of Dr. Franklin’s infide! 


friends. 

The eleventh part includes the words from “ Cause” to 
“*Cheviot.” In defining the word “ Cause,” we perceive wiv! 
better intentions than vigorous and acute, judgment. \ 


no reason to apprehend that any argument in favo: of atheism 
can be deduced from our inability to expiain : onnect 
between cause and effect; till men are diseased, they » |) nev: 
become speculative atheists, although their lives too often evince 


thempartial ones. ‘The terms ** Center, Centre, Contr! 
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&c.” are generally well illustrated. La Place has demonstrated 
the erroneous position of emersion, and others, who made the 
centre of oscillation of a cone to be at four-fifths of its axis 
from the vertex. The article ‘ Cerussa,’ (white lead) 
although replete with gross typographical errors, includes all the 
recent discoveries and new process suggested for its manufacture. 
If it were necessary to define the French term “ Chalumeuse,” 
it must also have been as necessary, in a scientific work, to add, 
that it it is used to designate a blow-pipe for chemical or mine- 
ralogical purposes, as that it is employed by musicians. ‘The 
articles * Chance,” ‘* Characters,” ‘ Charcoal,” “ Charybdis,” 
and * Chemistry,” are such as suit this work, and embrace all 
the principal facts, or phenomena, in brief and perspicuous 
terms. ‘The treatise of ** Chemistry” appears to be as copious, 
and instructive, as the nature of such a work would admit; 
the arrangement is simple, and adapted even to the compre- 
hension of those not intimately acquainted with the science. 
Perhaps, indeed, a little more attention should have been paid 
to the discoveries of Mayow, and other English philosophers, 
in the historical part; but this may be remedied under their 
respective names, for the sake of brevity. ‘The long article on 
** Chess’’ we must leave to the students of Hoyle, only ob- 
serving that the historical part is very judicious, and satisfac- 
torily executed. 

With respect to the general merits and defects of this work, 
the parts before us are much the same as the preceding, and 
the plates still continue to be correct, and beautifully coloured. 
It is thus that the Pantologia merits, and receives, a considerable 
portion of public approbation. 
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Juvenile Pieces ; consisting of Tales, Odes, Elegies, Translations, &&c. 
written from the Age of Fourteen to Eighteen, by a Gentleman 
not unknown in the Literary World. 


EDWARD AND ELLEN, A TALE. 


1. 
Where, in a dell, the lowly thatch 
Gleam'd thro’ a branching oak ; 
A rustic pair 
Began to wear 
The matrimonial yoke. 
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2. 
Young Edward was the comeliest lad 
That village folks could see: 
And Ellen sweet, 
Who, who could greet 
A girl so fair as she? 


3. 
But ‘tis not in the form or face, 
To banish ls from life, 
For care atone, 
Or bind in one 
The husband and the wife. 


4, 
Too oft it happ'd (though long, in sooth, 
The honey-moon was pass'd) 
Her pretty eyes, 
Like April skies, 
With clouds were overcast. 


5 


Returning from the field at eve, 
To meet her frowns he sigh'd: 
The trencher cold 
Her temper told ; 
And the pale embers died. 


6. 
Had Hymen bless’d with babes her bed ; 
The babes had soon, I ween, 
Stretch’d out their arms, 
With powerful charms, 
To seize the felon spleen. 


7, 
One night (how slow the sand of Time) 
No Edward yet was come.— 
In merry mood, 
With mounting blood, 
At length he rambled home. 


8. 
Incen’d was Ellen at the sight, 
And rated him full sore ; 
While, threatening blows, 
His choler rose, 
And many an oath he swore. 


Q. 
Uncheck'd the torrent of her tongue, 
He struck her to the ground; 
Then reel'd to bed, 
Where soon his head 
Was plung’d in sleep profound. 
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10, 
Late in the morn, as now the fumes 
Of ale were doz'd away; 
He op'd his eyes— 
In mute surprize— 
No wife beside him lay. 


11. 
Alarm’d, he search’d the cottage thro’, 
But saw not Ellen fair; 
And piere’d each nook 
With anxious look— 
Alas! she was not there. 


12. 
O'er fallows sloped the cheerful team, 
Thro’ shadowy lanes, the wain: 
To all he hied, 
And ‘* Ellen!” cried, 
Ard ask'd, but ask’d in vain. 


13. 
Up rocky hills, down hollow dales, 
He wander’d while ‘twas day, 
And restless stray’d, 

Where sylvan shade 
Moan'd o’er his moonlight way. 


14. 
Desponding. in his cottage drear, 
He said, (as oft alone 
He mourn'd his loss) 
“ A wife, tho’ cross, 
‘‘ Ts better, sure, than none!” 


15. 
Yet hunger to his wonted work 
Ere long our hermit sent ; 
Tho’ midst the glade 
Nor axe nor spade 
Could give him back content. 


16. 
Now up the woods he shap'd his path, 
The axe again to ply: 
Danc'd to the horn 
The merry morn ; 
He heav'd the unheeded sigh. 
17. 
There, lonesome thro’ the livelong day, 
He fell'd the knotted oak.— 
Dire howl'd the storm ! 


A frantic form 
Down thro’ the thicket broke. 








Education. 
18. 


Scarce breathing at his feet she lay, 
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AAnd she—no more a gypsy. 


Nor syllable could speak : 
The ruby red 
Her lips had fled, 
Nor warm'd her tawny cheek. 
19 


He rais'd her from the mossy bank— 


‘Twas Ellen. ‘© Oh, my wife!" 
He cried,—* Forgive! 
** And bid me live! 

«< On thee hangs Edward's I:fe.” 


20. 
Edward! (she said) my heart is thine, 
“ Though from thy wrath I flew !— 
“« O’er heaths, aghast, 
‘‘ Thro’ floods I pass'd, 
‘‘ Then met a gypsey crew. 


31. 
Seiz’d by the troop, to wilds far off, 
“‘ I was condemn’d to roam: 
“* Though mirth was theirs, 
*« Despising cares, 
“« T griev'd, and yearn'd for home. 
22. 
At length, to their old summer haunts, 
‘* As blithe they travell'd back, 
‘“* Each hour, more near, 
“© My Edward dear, 
“« T trac’d my homeward track. 


23. 
And now the woodman's axe I heard; 
“© The evening darker grew : 
“‘ The tempest rose— 
** Bat haste—my foes 
«* Thy Ellen’s steps pursue.” 


24 





She ceas’d; and rush’d into his arms ; 


And both with love—were tipsy ! 
He, I affirm it; 
No more a hermit; 
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An Epignam, translated from Calullus, at the Age of Fourteen. 


Because Egnatius’ teeth are white, 
He's always in a laughing plight. 
Whether he’s cited to the bar, 
Or plaints of dire distress he hear, 
Whether the tortur’'d mother move, 
Pouring her ineffectual love 
Over her lost son, the vulgar beart ; 
Yet still (as if ‘twere something smart) 
Hie meets us with his wonted smirk! 
So affectation plies its work. 
Such smiles, indeed, not out of place, 
Were to Egnatius no disgrace, 
From such the world would give him credit 
(The world was e’er of easy faith) 
Unless, perhaps, he over-did it, 
Both for good-nature and fine tecth ! 





Epigram, translated from the Greek, at alout the same Age. 


What path, in life, can hapless mortals tread ? 
Litigious forums to disturbance lead: 

Anxieties take residence at home, 

And constant labours in the country roam. 

Pale horror rides the surges of the deep, 

When boisterous winds the troubled ocean sweep 
If you have. property, what fears attend ! 

If none, yow are a wretch—you want a friend. 
Uncounted cares turmoil the married state ; 

And a poor bachcelor's,'a lone retreat. — 

The prattling tongues of playful children teaze ; 
Aod want of children is a sore disease. 

In youth, the feverish ‘passions waste our bloom : 
Old age, decrepit, totters o’er the tomb. 

"Tis Reason's wish, then, would but fate comply, 
Neer to be born, or, soon. as born, to die. 


ee 


An Epigram from Petronius. 


Me, Julia, once, with balls of snow did pelt— 
Though they were void of fire,.a flame I felt. 
Say, what is colder? Yet, too cruel snoy, 
From thee, put all my bosom in a glow. 

Sure Love's soft baits must every where entice 
All hearts, if such a flame lie hid in ice. 

Ah! never can the flame I feel expire 

Ry snow, my Julia! but an equal fire. 
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Answer to Posidippus’s Invective against Human Life. From the 


Greek of Metrodorus. 


What path in life shall happy mortals tread ? 
To glory’s mount acclaiming forums lead : 

At home we hail the seat of calm repose ; 
And, rich in rural blessings, Nature glows, 
Emolument rides splendid o’er the deep, 
Though boisterous winds the troubled ocean sweep. 
If rich, you gain respect abroad; if poor, 

Who knows it? Who assails your quiet door ? 
Love, mutual Jove, endears a married life, 

And freedom reigus, uncheck'd, without a wife. 
Amusing children our affection share ; 

And, without children, life is free from care. 
In vigorous youth, how keen is each delight ; 
And veneration silver hairs invite. 


Since, then, life bids us, in each path, rejoice, 
*Tis a fool’s wish, and far from reason's voice, 
Ne’er to have seen the light, or at our birth 
To die, and mix again with common earth. 


a 
An Epigram of Parmenio. 


Him, whose dread power the roaring waves defied, 
Who walk’d triumphant o’er the impetuous tide, 
Sail'd o'er the land by ways unpass'd before, 
His fierce attacks the Spartan hero bore. 
Three hundred men, that never knew to yield, 
Brav'd all the horrors of that dreadful field. 

Blush, mountains! blush! Old Ocean hang thy head! 
In just confusion seek thy rocky bed. 











Epigram on Thyrsis asleep. From the Greek. 


Thyrsis, who boasts the rural life, 
How blest in such a choice, 

Who tends the nymphs’ desportive flock, 
And rivals Pan in voice. 


Thyrsis, who sweetly quaff'd at noon 
The product of the vine, 

Lies here, and tastes serene repose 
Beneath a shady pine. 


And see, young Cupid takes his crook 
To guard, arch boy! the sheep; 

While Morpheus, shedding balmy dews, 

Lays Thyrsis fast asleep. 
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But O! a bolder shepherd bring, 
Nymphs of the stream and grove, 

Lest Cupid, by his fears betray'd, 
‘Lo wolves a victim prove, 


(To le continued.) 


Astrography, or the Heavens displayed, on a New Plan, containing 
Remarks on the value of the knuwiedge of Astronomy, plurality 
of Worlds, &c. the rise and progress of Astronomy y, with instruc- 
tions for beginners; Astronomical definitions, armillary sphere, 
representation and epitome of the Solar System, including the new 
discoveries ; map of the Heavens, with a description of its chief 
divisions ; forty- -three maps exhibiting the principal constellations, 
the chief stars in them, and their names, with the etymoloyy of the 
constellations, time of culminating, ec. of the most lrilliant star 
in each specified; a large disk of the Moon, with the description 
and use of the spots on it; tides, harvest-moon, rainlow, haloes, 
aurora borealis, ignis fatuus, thunder and lightning, Se. Ese. 
By John Greig, Teacher of Mathematics, Geography, X&c. pp. 240, 
I2mo. 


Mr. Grere states, that the extraordinary success of his former pub- 
Kreations, for the education of youth, stimulated him to the present 
undertaking ; but a better 1eason was the absolute want, and, con- 
sequently, the utility, ef such a work, The study of geography and 
astronomy has latterly become very general, and if parents and 
guardians could be mduced to appropriate. to these sciences, still more 
et the time, now grievously mispent, by young persons, in idleness, 
dancing, musie, or other frivolous amusements, society would benefit 
by the change. Numerous books,' indeed, have been published as 
mtroductions to geography and astronomy, but, til] the present, 
we have seen none which could be considered as calculated to intro- 
duce young minds to a wnowledge of Astrography, or the Starry 
Heavens, although a science equally amusing and fascinating. The 
zathor, theretore, very justly remarks, that, for want of such a 
work as he has here endeavoured to supply, the methods of acquiring 
a knowledge of the stars, ‘* begin where they ought to finish,’ 
commencing by the most complex, instead of the most simple, 
principles. Mr. Greig has ably remedied this defect, and collected, 
from various wntings on astronomy and navigation the most enter- 
taining and useful tacts relative to the celestial constellations, planets, 
amd other bodies, which occasionally appear in the vast vault of the 
Heavens, and which are every where presented to the eye of the 
contemplative spectator. ‘The title-page enumerates the various sub- 


ects discussed, and which are, ijn general, aptly illustrated by my- 


thological, geographical, historical, and 
accompanied with the best 


physical, information, 
modern explanations of the various phe- 
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nomena of the Heavens. The figures of the constellations, and the 
plates, are respectably executed. To render this work more complete, 
we recommend the author to add to it a map of che stars, reduced 
from that published by Wollaston, which would, in a great measure, 
remove the necessity of a celestial globe. With such a map the 
student might then apply to practice the elementary knowledge here 
communicated, and with equal facility and promptitude point to all 
the principal stars, which appear in the Northern constellation, 
above the horizon of Great Britain. Mr. G. we should think, must 
have found, by his experience in teaching, that it is much easier to 
recognize a star in the Heavens from Wollaston’s map, than from 
any globes, and that, consequently, such an addition would be a 
valuable, not to say indispensable, appendage to his work, which 
merits more approbation than any of his preceding ones that we have 
seen, 


Latin Prosody made Easy, abridged, for the use of Schools, from 
the New and Improved Edition [of the Author's original work.) 
By J. Carey, LL. D. Private Teacher of the Classics, and of 
French and English. pp. 202, 12mo. Longman and Co. 1809. 


We lately noticed a new edition of an octavo volume on Latin Prosody, 
by Dr. Carey, and the present is an abridgement of it, which, per- 
haps, many of those who wish only for a slight acquaintance with 
the subject will prefer. In this volume, as in the larger one, Dr. 
C. enlivens a subject in itself naturally dry, by occasionally intro- 
ducing critical and philological remarks in notes, which contribute 
to engage the attention, and enlist the reasoning faculties. He also 
illustrates his remarks and rules by references to other languages, 
and in this manner communicates much useful and agreeable intor- 
mation in few words. ‘The success however, and general approbation 
bestowed on the author's works, are sufficient proofs of their genuiye 
merit and utility. 


Scanning Exercises for Young Prosodians, containing the first two 
Epistles from the Electa ex Ovidio, proved by the rules of the 
Eton Grammar, and interspersed with occasional remarks; the 
whole calculated to save time and lalour to loth teacher and pupi!. 
By J. Carey, LL.D. pp. 242. t2mo. Longman and Co. 


THESE scanning exercises were prepared, we understand, when the 
auther was teaching Mr. Perceval’s children, and their utility induced 
him to publish them for the general advantage of students. The 
epistles of Dejanira to Hercules, and Medea to Jason, are all that 
are here scanned; and they are sufficient to assist young Prosodians 
a materially, and somewhat assuage the irksomeness of their 
abour. 
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eee Pronouncing Expositor; or, @ New Spelling Book, in three parts: 
The Scheme of the Vowels, Diphthongs, and Tripithongs ; silent 
rt atone Fe. 2. Monosyllables, Dissyllables, Trisyllakles, and 
Polysyllables, of all lengths. 3. Words which are alike, ur near! y 
so, in sound, but different in spelling and signification ; lVords of 
different significations, which are both written and pronounced 
alike; Words that change their accents when they lecome different 
parts of speech ; Proper names of Men and Women; A table of 
significant imtial letters, and another of useful abbreviations, 
To most of which are suljoined, the parts of Speech, the Sounds, 
and the Atceptations., With an Appendix, containing upwards of 
four hundred words, only accented, and explained, for the Learner s 
practice, in dividing, pronouncing, and telling, the parts of Speech. 
By John biormsey, 12mo. pp. t88. 2s. bound. York, printed; 
Longinan and Co. London. 1809. 


Nik. Hormsry’s past prox ductions in this class of literary composition 
have done him great credit, and proved him to be admirably qualified 
for an instructors of youth, His present work might aptly be styled 
multum in parvo; tor it certainly contains a great deal of matter, 
comprized in a small compass, ‘and sold at a very moderate price. 
ur opine n, however, on the subject of systematic rules for pro- 
nunciation, ts difereut from that generally adopted We have never 
seen a Pronouncing Dictionary, w hich did not appear to us much 
better calculated to perplex, than to assist, the learner, and not a 
tew of them teach a vicious pronunciation, In a language like 
our own, im which pronunciation is so arbitrary, it caunot well be 
subjected to fixed rules ; and, indeed, it can only be acquired, either 
by the aid of a master, or by habit. Mr. Hormsey, however, bas 
not rendered the mede of acquiring pronunciation more complex, 
dnd has produced a book which ts Jess objectionable in that respect, 
thaa® many which we have seen, while it contains much usetul 


Lutter, 


The Book of Monosyllalles; or, an Introduction to the Child's Monitor; 
adap! ted lo i) 4 cap acities of Young Children ; ; and cali ulate lo 
instruct them Ly familiar gradations in the first principles of Edu 
cation and Morality. By John Hormsey. isine. pp. 184. Is. Od. 
bound. York, printed; Longman and Co. London. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. 


Tuts is av eminently useful little book, and Mr. Hormsey cannot be 


too highly commended for his laudable and successful efforts to 
blend mo: 


‘al instruction with the first rudiments of Education, 
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A charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Bangor, by John, 
Lord Bishop of that Diocese, at his Primary Visitation in 1808. 
Published at the request of the Clergy. 8vo. pp. 30. Printed at 
Bangor, 1803. 


Tue public are very much indebted to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Bangor for having been the means of publishing one of the most use- 
ful episcopal charges which we have seen for some time. — Indeed, it 
is asource of no smal] satisfaction to us, amidst the general Cegeneracy 
of the age, to fiud one prelate, not only observing the prevalent evils 
of the times, and the dangers which threaten the establishment on 
every side, but placing them in a proper point of view, and enforcing 
on his clergy the necessity of a never-ceasing attention to them, with 
a view to correct the evils and to avert the dangers. ‘That * ‘The 
Church is at all times, more especially at the present, concerned in the 
general state of the nation,” is a uth that cannot be too often repeated, 
nor too strongly impressed, on the minds ot every member of the Es- 
tablishment. ‘The Bishop, having premised this, next takes a bret 
but correct survey of the present stale of this country. 


““ Now no one, whatever life of seclusion he may lead inthe 
remotest parts, can be ignorant, bow extraordinary, how critical, that 
state at present is, exhibiting a spectacle unknown before in the his 
tory of Europe, of this nation conteuding against the whole Continent, 
united vither by direet subjugation, or by eo inflnence equally over- 
bearing ; that Continent also governed by au enemy who scruples no 
means either of artifice or of Open force; who has effected as muci:, 
or more, by the utmost refinement of the former, as by the wos: 
daring execution of the latter; who, at the sate time that he presetts 
amost formidable military array against us, is labouring to subvers 
our strength, and weaken our means by the very spirit, of deuicerses 
and insubordination, which he has crushed in his own country, and 
keeps in subjection by the iron haad of power: who once mace this 
evil spirit the ladder of his own embition, and now, having cast it away 
himself, foments it amongst others as the instrument of the dissclation 
of their government. Let those of ourselves who have fallen into the 
error of encouraging such spirit advert to this ; and whilst they despive 
legal authority, and contend for an unlicensed freedonr; whilst thes 
seek to demolish the fences which the wisdom and experience of ou: 
ancestors have raised around the severa] branches of our constitution, 
and in their vanity imagine, that they can erecta better fabrick 3 le: 
them reflect, that they incur the imputation of fighting, unwitting |) 
perhaps, the battles, and forwarding the means, of our inveteiviec 
enemy, the enemy of all freedom, and of al! obedience to government, 
except his own: an enemy whom uo friendship binds, no submission 
conciliates, farther than kis present interest or pleasure may induce 
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him to accept of it. The ally and the adversary are equally his prey 

Peace as well as war is made to contribute to the extension of his em- 
pire. It is our pert then, that of every good citizen, more especially 

of the Clergy, who ought to be always watchful to promote the good 
order of society, in this momentous contest, to counteract the enemy by 
a closer and stronger union amongst ourselves, by stifling every seed 
of discontent, and beari: ng Wi ith patience either those evils which are 
incident to all human institutions, or those which the arduous contest 
inwhich we are engaged imposes upon us, of which necessarily there 
must be many. An united nation is the surest ground of detence. Aud 
whilst we see the miseries and degraded state into which they have 
fallen, who either from dissatistaction im their former government, or 
reliance on the delusive promises of the enemy, have been desirous of 
change, or not resisted it, we ought to be thankful to Providence, which 
has given to us a governm ent, with which we have abundant reason to 
be satisfied, under which our property and liberties are securely en- 
joyed, and which indeed seems to approach as near to perfection as any 
institution amongst men is likely todo. Let us shew ourselves worthy 
of the privilege, by cherishing and maintaining it with firmness, 
setting aside petty jealousies and complaints. Do we look for peace as 
our relief? a most desirable blessing assuredly at all times; but such 
I tear is the present state of Eusope, that, if attainable, or actually at- 
tained, it would but mask the danger, and would require the same 
watchfulness, firmness, and union, and, in a great measure, the same 
sacrifices, to give stability and permanency to; it, as to obtain it at the 
first ; we must not forget that the ¢ :mbition of our enemy has been as 
restless and active during peace, and with regard to those with whom 
he has made peace, as in open war. Reformation then of manners, 
attenuon to duty, obedience to the laws, a brotherly union amongst 
ourselves, with a devout submission to Providence, and appeal to the 
Father of mercies and to the almighty arm, which is able to succour 
the weak and overthrow the strong, are our best resources: and whe 
sees not how much it concerns the Clergy to promote these our means 
of defence ; this temper and spirit of concord, which concentrates the 
ordinary means of defence, and without which they are fallacious ©” 


These are wise and just observations ; and those who refuse to admit 
either their wisdom or their justice, must have been wilfully blind to 
the state of public affairs, tor the last twenty years, perversely igno- 
rant, or incorrigibly profligate. ‘The bishop proceeds, with equal 
propriety, to .otice the importunate claims of the Papists, which he 
truly considers as most materially atlecting the interests and the secu- 
rity of the kstablished Church. 


Another matter of public concern in which the Church at large 
has an interest, and ourselves theretore, as part of that Church, ulu- 
mately if not immediately, is, that which is called the Catholic Ques- 
tion, or the taking off all restraiats trom the Cuatholies in Ireland, and 
laying open to them all — ces of power. They are already possessed 
of all common civil rights, and ene should thirk that persons who 
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unfortunately hold tenets so opposite, not ouly to the ecclesiastical 
doctrines, but to the civil power of the realm, might be content with 
this indulgence. They have the full and free enjoyment of their reli- 
gious worship ; at which point, I conceive toleration ends. I need not 
apprize you of the danger or the delusions of this religion, of the means 
which it has of imyposing on the multitude, of the influence it gives to 
its priests, or of its intolerant spirit with regard to those of auy other 
persuasion ; on all of whom it peremptorily fixes the brand ot heresy, 
and excludes them from salvation. It is not easy to give, in all respects, 
to persons so bigotted, the right hand of fellowship. But I object 
farther to the giving them an equal share of power, because I conceive 
that it invadesa fundamental principle of the constitution, even that, 
by which the civil power incorporates with itself that church of which 
it most approves: so as to maintain religion and good order amongst 
its subjects by the instrumentality of the same, inviting and e:couraging 
them to uniformity with it. It isa cousequence ot such iucorporation, 
that itgives not only establishment, but also superiority, and ascend- 
ency to it, so as to maintain his authority, and secure it from the 
attacks ot those who, by acquiring power, might take advantage of any 
sudden opportunity, or fluctuation of opinion, to weaken or overthrow 
it. In this view it is that 1 think we are all, both Clergy and Laity, 
concerned in this question, as we value our happy constitution, and 
seek to preserve it in the entire unimpaired.” 


The Bishop is perfectly correct in his notions on this subject, and 
we shall ever maintain, despising the imputations of bigotry which 
we know will be cast on such a declaration, that, onthe ascenpancy 
of the Established Church e@sentially depends the safety of our civil 
Constitution. It is the bounden duty, theretore, of the king, and of 
the legislative councils of the realm, to secure it against every attack ; 
to guard it against every danger. In Ireland, the ascendancy of the 
Protestant established Church is the very bond of rHe UNION between 
the sister Kingdoms ; and a compliance with the claims of the Papists 
to an equal participation of political power with the Protestants, if 1: 
were possible for our legislature so far to violate their duty as to admit 
these claims, would be a virtual dissolution of the Union, and would 
afford the Protestants of Ireland a strong equitable ground for no longer 
considering themselves as bound by it. 

We are happy to find, from the account presented to the Bishop, 
by his clergy, that there does not appear to bea single Papist in the 
diocese of Bangor. | But if it be exempt from one evil, it is exposed 
to another, not less dangerous ; it is infected with Sectaries, especially 
with Methodists, who are now spreading, likelocusts, over the land, and 
Who will do more injury to it. inhabitants, than locusts could do Co its 
vegetable productions. ‘The bishop takes a succinct view of the dit- 
ferent classes comprehended under the general, or generic term, Me- 
thodists, but which an attempt has lately been made to consolidate 
into one, under the arrogant and presumptuous appellation of Evan 
gelical Ministers, of whom Mr. Overton, if not the founder, is, at least 
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the leading apostle. On these artful, impudent, and mischievous, 
fanatics, the bishop makes some just and forcible animadversions. H is 
Lordship states, that he has himself “ seen it asserted in print, by one 
of these self-sent apostles, that the Gospel was first preached on a cer- 
tain day ina parish,” where, to his own ‘* certain knowledge, every 
duty of a minister of the Gospel has been regularly performed by a 
diligent, couscientious clergyman." And we can assure him, from 
our own certain knowledge, that similar assertions are const antly made 
under similar circumstances, and that it is the custom of these Evan- 
gelical Ministers to hold up the regular clergy as objects of contempt 
and ridicule to their ignor gut congregations. One of these fanatics, it 
seeins, has recently given 2u exposition of their creed, in that semi- 
methodistical publication, ycleped, the Christian Observer. The ob- 
servations on this notable paper, as they come froin authority, and are 
thea we feel it proper to extract. 


‘ In a late explanation of their principles, the author, with a great 
ri ards the Calvinistica) points of predestination, election, and 
enthusiastical feelings, (experiences as they are called) at last comes 
to the conclusion, that the chiet distinguishing characteristick in which 
they all agree, and differ trom the regular Ministers of our Church, 1s 
that of the doctrine of Converstron, as he calls it. Heseems to have 
invented, or to adopt, and to substitute, this new term, in the room of 
that of Regeneration, or in preference to it (for he couples the two 
togeiher), because the latter, hitherto in use amongst these sectaries, 
may easily be shewn from Scripture to be too much involved with Bap- 
tism for their purpose. © Of such conversion, in Scripture itself, I read 
nothing ; the term is scarcely used. We are not there told as we are 
now imperiously called upon, to divide our hearers, being believers in 
Christianity in common, into the two classes of converted and uncon- 
verted. ‘There ts indeed a conversion trom infidelity, or a conversion 
from sin, or trom any particular sin, or course of sinning. * He which 
converteth a sinner from the error of his way (s0 saith St. James, 
most divinely ina far other strain, and ja the true spirit of Christi- 
anity), shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.’ 
But that among men baptized as Christians, tanght from their infancy 
to believe the doctrines, aud practice the duties, of Christianity, aspecial 
conversion also at some period of their life is necessary to stamp them 
true Christians, is an unheard of thing inthe Gospel, and ts plainly a 
novel inventionot man. Thus taken, it is a apetsous substitute for the 
true hinge of Christianity, Repentance ; with which in Scripture we 
find it Conjoined, as one andthe same. ‘ Repentand be converted, 
that your sins mily be blotted out.’ But this doctrine of Repentance, 
they say, in order to discredit it, is taught by our Ministers, or ‘ inter- 
preter d by the bod 3 of their hearers, as “something very slight and tran- 
sient.” T hope not; such js not the doctrine of our C hurch, and woe to 
hin who, professing to he a Minister of our C hurch, de parts from. the 
inculeating i strong gly and cont nt: ly. 7] ‘ruly taught, the constas 


duty, the Jaboriovs exercise of Repenta nee, is a proud distinc! 
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between the genuine doctrine of our Church, and the experiences, the 
sudden and special conversions, of these inovators ; all which, when 
thoroughly sifted, resolve themselves into nothing more than the 
enlisting ginto a sect. Proselytism, not doctrine, ts the great object. 
The y add another distunction.—That certain doctrines, as, Just! 

fication by taith, Atonement, and Salvation by Grace, are more 
insisted on by their Preachers, than by our. Whether it be so or not, I 
take this to be matter of discretion. Every good Minister will insist 
most ou that part of Revelation which he thinks most edifying to his 
audience ; and if he teaches on the whole the whole of Christianity, 
it may well be left to himselfou what parts occasionally to tasist. No 
man has a right to say that his preaching is not evangelical, or that he 
does not preach the Gospel, becduse he inculcates the necessity of 
Christian righteousness and holiness of lite. Firmly as I believe myselt 
ia the doetrine, properiy understood, that it is Faith alone that justi- 
fieth, and that nothing less than the bloed of Christ can procure reniis- 
sion of sias, yet I believe that the thing most generally useful to the 
bulk of Christians is, to inculcate the necessity of an holy ond cood 
life on Christian principles. I think that the very exampie of our bles- 
sed Saviour bimself will bear me out in this.” 


The Bishop has certainly discovered the secret of the propagators ot 
the sin of schismm—‘' PROSELYT ISM,” as his lordship observes,——‘‘ and 
not DOCTRINE, ts the great obje et’ of all their endeavours. By their 
constant inculeation of faith as something distinct from, and indeed, 
are! A gor od uw orks, these tin” who attect excess of ple ly, 
remove the best, and only sure, grounds, of mora] conduct. Indeed, we 
speak jis n personal knowledge, “when we assure our readers, that We 
have witnessed the most abandoned profligecy in the methodists, and 
even in their teachers, Among various instances of a similar nature, one 
yust occurs tous, in wdes a methodist teacher, tn the vicinity of the 
metropolis, maintained a close intimacy withone of his own cect who 
kept a mistress, which mistress was also visited by the preacher. The 
man, at length, married; but, after his marriage, he continued to 
visit his former mistre 58, which natarally enough excited the jealousy 
ot the wife, and called forth from ber Joud and frequent complaints. 

husband, 1 order to quiet the scruples of his wife's conscience, 

had recourse to his friend the preacher, who actually undertook, and 
endeavoured, to convince the wife, that it was ber duty quietly to sub- 
mittothe will of her husband, and tosuller lim to carry on his adul- 
ferous intercourse without molestation or murmur ; and the preacher 
et her the example by continuing to receive this abandoned woman at 
his owa house. If this werea soitary, iwsulated, fact, we should think 
ittunwortby of notice, but ‘ is obe amongst a thousand, which. if col- 
seis, would form a volume of profligate aud obscene acts, ot which 
ho. pul blic ation, bot even any of thease which issue from the licentious 
Presses of Paris, would sup pay an exemple. And yet are these ‘men 
Suflered,. tame ly and quiet My suilered, to overrun the land, to puls n 
the minds , and to debuuch the bodies, of the rising geoeiation ; and ali 
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this, under the plausive pretext of toleration; a word which every 
blockhead has constantly in his mouth, but which few take the trouble 
to understand. Some of the fatal consequences of this rapid growth 
of schism, the Bishop thus traces : 


‘¢ The minds of the common people are alienated from their proper 
Pastors and proper place of worship, and from the established religion 
of the country ; an evil in itself of great magnitude, and productive of 
incalculable mischief. Disunion amongst equais obtains, and disrespect 
towards superiors. By virtue of this conversion they set themselves 
up so high, that civil as well as ecclesiastical subordination is siaken ; 
the simplieity of manners, once the glory of this country, is exchanged 
for an over-weening pride and unnatural independence : for men thus 
exalted in their own conceit acknowledge no superior. The country 
is over-run with young, untaught, unlearned, and inexperienced 
preachers, taken often from the lowest trades, and changed continually 
to gratify itching ears with novelty. The very ark of God isin x 
manner touched with unhallowed hands ; I mean, that the holy Sacra- 
ment of the body @nd blood of Christ ts administered by young and 
self-commissioned persons. Yet the Scriptures say, ‘that no man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron.’ 

** Add, that the very success of these Preachers is founded on the 
depreciation of moral conduct and the exaltation of enthusiasm, or an 
imaginary conversion. They exclude those whom Christ emphatically 
pronounced blessed, and was prepared to receive with open arms. 
They do this, when they teach that no purity of heart which we can 
attain, no efforts of our own to preserve rectitude of conduct can, I do 
not say entitle us to, but even prepare us for, the grace of God, and 
the mercies of his covenant ; (for such is their language) a covenant, 
as they preposterously call it, without conditions ; flattering language 
indeed for the profligate and corrupt, anda trap for the weak : which 
two classes therefore eagerly flock after them. But who that reflects, 
sees not what an inlet is hereby opened to vice, aud contempt of laws, 
human and divine, and how deep a wound is hereby inflicted on 
human life, ill-cured, or scarred over afterwards, by introducing good 
works, as consequential trappings of their faith.” 


One remedy suggested for the growth of sectarism in this coun. 
try, and noticed by the bishop, as it has been before by us, is a law to 
subject dissenting preachers to obligations of local residence, seme- 
what similar to those which are enjoined to the regular clergy. 
Without stopping to examine the objections which might be urged to 
such ameasure, we must declare our opinion of its utility if not of its 
etheacy. For certainly it is a grand point with the methodistical teachers 
so to arrange their plans, that no one preacher shall hold forth twice 
successively at the same place. We are, indeed, in possession of one 
of their circuit papers, drawn up at their head quarters in the metro- 
polis; and we shall take an early opportunity of publishing it. To 
put a stop, therefore, to this vagabond system, the object of which 
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is to make converts, by gratifying the itching ears of their ignorant and 
deluded followers, compulsory residence mightdo much. Though, 
we fear, that the evil is too deeply rooted to be eradicated, without the 
application of some legislative remedy of greater strength and efficacy. 
We are sorry to find that the bishop has so contemptible an opinion of 
both Houses of Parliament, as to believe, that it would not be very 
easy to obtain a law, for the protection of the established church, 
‘notwithstanding a very general conviction of its expediency and 
utility.” And we are still more sorry to be obliged to confess, that, 
trom every thing which has passed in parliament, of late years, on 
the subject of religion, there appears to us to be too good ground for 
the bishop's opinion. 

As another co-operating remedy, the bishop suggests the necessity 
of some qualifications and conditions, in dissenting ministers, tolerated 
by the laws ‘‘ in order that the ministration of sacred things do not 
fall into the hands of the lowest and most ignorant of the people, 
which, asin the days of Jeroboam (1 Kings, xiii. 11, xiii. 33.) of 
old, must always be prejudicial to religion.” We can only say, that 
if a majority of the two Houses are really convinced of the expe- 
diency and utility of such legislative remedies, as are suggested by the 
bishop, (and if they are not, we know not of what materials their 
minds can be formed) and do not apply them, without hesitation or 
delay, they are guilty of the grossest breach of their duty, with 
which any description of men can be reproached. 

The last remedy adverted to by the bishop is the carefui and diligent 
instruction of youth, by Ministers and members of the Church. His 
reflections on this subject, as on every other which he discusses, in 
this excellent charge, are most worthy of general attention. Let all our 
prelates display equal zeal and activity, and the legislature will soon, 
we doubt not, feel compelled to adopt some effective means for 
securing the Church against the joint attacks of ignorance, enthusiasm, 
and schism. 


A Discourse, delivered in St. Philip's Church, Birmingham, before the 
brethren of the united, loyal, and constitutional lodges, of the ancient 
and venerable order of the Druids, on Wednesday the 35th of October, 
1809, €S'c. By the Reverend Luke Booker, LL. D. 4to. pp. 28. 
1s. 6d. Martin and Co. Birmingham; and Longman and Co. 
London. 


Txe first part of this discourse is appropriated to a brief, and, in some 
respects, a fanciful, account of the ancient Druids of Britain, intro- 
duced for no other reason, that we can perceive, than because it was 
preached before a_ society, who have assumed the appella- 
tion of Druids. The text is the same as that selected by Dr Gaskin, 
for the same occasion; and Dr. Booker has built on it a religious 
superstructure, which bears evident marks of his piety and good 
sonse. 
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Loyal Effusions. A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of Ches- 
hunt, in the County of Herts; by the Rev. W. A. Armstrong, 
A. Bb. F. S.A. Curate, October 25th, 1809, the 50th anniversary of 
the accession of our good King to the Throne of these realms. 
&vo. pp. 23. Hatchard. 





Tuts is a good sermon with a bad title ; for, by loyal effusions many 
people will be led to suppose, that it contains nothing more than praise 
of the King. ‘The idea, however, will be grossly erroneous, for it is 
not the Jeast tinctured with flattery, nor has even praise been carried in 
it to its legitimate extent. It is a plain and sensible discourse, exhi- 
biting admonitions at once salutary and seasonable. In one passage 
the author observes that, ‘‘ Philosophers have asserted, that no great 
man can, at the same time, be a good man.” This, we rather suspect, 
is the assertion of philosophists, in coutradiction to whom we shall 
ever contend, tbat vo man can be truly great who is not truly geod 
And sa, indeed, seems to think Mr. Armstrong. 
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A Calendar of Flora, composed during the year 180Q, at Warrington, 
Lat. 53° 30° (N.] By George Crosfield, Secretary to the Bota- 
nical Society of Warrington. pp. 40. 8vo. 1s. Gd. Haddock, 
Warrington; Wilkie, and Robinson, London. 1810. 


Turis little tract contains the periods of inflorescence of ‘f upwards 
ef eight hundred British plants, comprised in the twenty-three first 
[iarst twenty-three} classes of the Linnean system, growing either 
wild, or ina cultivated state, in the neighbourhood of Warrington,” 
and will be found extremely useful to florists and amateur botanists. 
Friend Crosfield) manifests considerable industry in observing and 
noting the precise day on which so many plants flowered from the 
“ first month (January) to the tenth month (October.)" The author's, 
and Dr, Kendrick’s, miscellaneous notes, some of which are highly 
curious, such as the inflorescence of the rum maculatum, (cuckow- 
pint) with a white spadix, being earlier than with a purple one, 
add to the value of this Calendar of Flora. 
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The O-PCGEIAD, a Satire. By a Mad Bull. 8vo. pp. 16. Is. Caw- 
thorn, Cockspur-Street, 1810. 





Tue Theatrical contest is now at an end, and the parties engaged in 
it may view each other's squibs and satires without fear or dis- 
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quietude. We think, for our part, that ‘ All in the Wrong,” 
would have been a suitable piece to perform at the close of this 
memorable scene. The indignant Satirist before us announces his 
party by his ¢#t/e. He is a formidable assailant, and although, per- 
haps, he may rather be too indiscriminate in his censures, he handles 
the satiric lash with a masterly hand. 

He begins his satire, by describing actors as they were, when the 
stage was in its infancy, and when a cart was the scene of theatrical 
exhibition. He then vents his spleen against those of modern days, 
who hold up their heads so much higher than their predecessors. 


** Such was an actor's life in days of yore ; 
But actors now aré vagabonds no more ; 
Thanks, to the quick discernment of an age, 
Which starves the Church to idolize the Stage ; 
Which gives to Jearn'd professors of grimace, 
The splendid stipend of a Statesman’s place, 
Pours in the laps of slaves, who sing and dance, 
(For aught we kaow the spies and tools ot France) 
A golden flood, while English Genius sighs 
Unseen, unknown, or, seen, insulted dies.” 


‘here is much of good sense and of sound truth in these lines. 
It is, indeed, a disgrace to the age, that singers and dancers should 
ride in their carriages, and live like princes. And it is most certain 
that some, at least, of those whom British folly imports from France 
and Italy, are both “ spies and tools of France.” In the words of 
another indignant Satirist, we exclaim, 


‘* Forgive my passion on a theme like this, 
I cannot bear a French metropolis.” 


But we return to our author. 


** Gods! shall these mushrooms, fung! of a night, 
Assume the nod, and teach us what is right, 
Stop all our mouths, and bandy words and blows, 
And lead a gallant nation by the nose ? 
Forbid it Heav’n! forbid it conmon sense ! 


Nor yield the town a prey to insolence. 4 
¥% % % % % * * *% 
* % % % ¥ % * * 


‘© We hate the nation, but I can't tell how, 
We scarcely bend, but in a Frenchman's bow ; 
We call them monkies, tygers, knaves, and fools, 
Yet follow most implicitly their rules ; 

Our shirts and shifts, our very coats and breeches, 
Are cut and slash’d, and work’'d in foreign stitches, 
But this were nothing, could the mania stop, 

Nor spreading rage beyond a tailor’s shop ; 
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But, not content to crown them lords of ton, 
We make their morals, manners, a}] our own ; 
What wonder then, in this enlighten'd age, 
When (save ourselves) improving is the rage, 
That such snug things as private loxes rear 
Their modest fronts, and gain admission here ! 
Yet, private boxes, (blush my virgin muse) 
Are worse, far worse, than any licens’d stews ; 
For these, in snug retreats, elude the eye, 
And manage little matters decently ; 

But those unblushing take you by surprize, 
Your only chance is shutting up your eyes, } 
Or winking at their shametul mysteries. 


The bard pursues this strain with the boldness and vigour of the 
Roman Satirist. Without examining the validity of his objections to 
private boxes, and certainly they are very strong, we object to them on 
other grounds. They are certainly foreign in every respect from Eng- 
lish manners and English customs ; and they may be rendered instru- 
mental to scenes of profligacy and vice, and therefore ought to be dis- 
couraged. But, putting these considerations out of the question, they 
are objectionable, as tending to deprive a portion of the public of their 
right to enjoy the amusements of a public theatre. Every private box 
is a diminution of the space allotted for the public at large, for every 
individual who chuses to pay the stipulated price of admission. If 
there were no patent, that is, no monopoly, unquestionably the pro- 
prietors of a theatre would have a right to charge what price they 
pleased, and to make the accommodation for the pubiic as scanty as 
they pleased. But so long as all competition is excluded, such pro- 
perty must be subject to certain restrictions, and the public have a 
right to complain where either the price of admission is exorbitantly 
high (we are not now deciding whetber the prices lately exacted were’ 
too high or not), or where the accommodations for their reception are 
too confined. How this right is to be exercised is another question ; 
but it has been both enjoyed and exercised, from the first erection 
of a theatre in the metropolis to the present moment. 

There is much strong and goca writing in this satire, and though, 
perhaps, we may think that the bard, in some parts, carries his resent- 
ment to too great a height, still the praise of manly sentiment and 
British feeling is assuredly his due. ¢ 


The rise, progress, and t rmination of the O. P. war, in poetic epistles, 
or Hudilrastte letters, from Ap Simpkins in town, to his friend 
Ap-Davies wn Wales; including all the lest songs, placards, 
toasts, Ge. Ge. which were writien, exhilited, and given on the 
occasion ; with tllustrative notes, by Thomas Tegg. 12mo. pp. 
180. 5s. Tegy. 1810. 


Tux author, in a modest preface, disclaims all idea of being actuated 
by a wish to revive animosities, by this little publication ; and, indeed, 
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he has studiously forborne to intersperse this humourous collection with 
any malevolent or ill-natured remarks. Probably the memorable 
poetical account of the trial of Hastings, first published in a daily paper, 
and afterwards collected in a volume, first suggested the notion to Mr. 
Tegg of composing the present publication, which is very fairly exe- 
cuted, and which will not be uninteresting to those who may wish 
to be acquainted with all the transactions of the late theatrical war. 


The Parliament of Ispahan; an Oriental Eclogue, Translated from 
the Persian of his Excellency the ******* Ambassador, With notes 
explanatory and illustrative. By Sir **## *#*##x#*)  Bvo. pp. 32. 
25. Od. Mercer, Princes-street. 1810. 


In this satire, the Lion is represented as having established his domi- 
nion ‘‘ far remote, to the west, ina greenwood retreat,’” where his 
sway was so mild, that he was termed ‘ the Good” even by the Fues. 
The Poem opens at the period when this Lord of the Forests issues his 
writs for assembling his parliament at a very critical time, when his 
state was threatened with great dangers. The characters and conduct 
of the leading members of his senate are then described ; and lastly 
the proceedings of the Parliament. Some of these senators appear to 
have been very troublesome beasts, indeed, and to have given a decided 
preference to the gratification of their own selfish wants over the best 
interests of the Forest which afforded them shelter and protection ; 
although one of these very beasts had the special duty allotted to him of 
taking particular care of that part of the Forest which was attached to 
one of the Lion's residences, a duty, for the performance of which he 
was amply paid. But, we learn, that these beasts are very like men, 
in other parts of the world, being ‘‘ fond of places and pensions,” 


‘© And, when sometimes, like patriots, they bluster and rout, 
Then they mean we'd be in, and we'd have the Ins out.” 


These must be very unreasonable animals, for, we should think, the 
Forest was full large enough for them all to range in at peace, without 
crossing and jostling each other, and particularly when governed 
by so good a Lion, who extended his paternal care equally to all bis 
subject beasts. The Badger, though destined by nature to be an 
honest, industrious, laborious drudge, seems tohave caught the general 
infection, and to have become a refractory, discontented, beast. 


‘* With the rough uncouth Badger, who brews his own drink, 
And, (though all the beasts swear it) he vows he don't stink.” 


In an explanatory note, the author observes, ‘‘ This is a lazy, dis- 
trustful, solitary, animal, avoided and despised by the beasts of the 
forest ; but happy in torpid, self-sufficient ignorance, views itself with 
ie complacent enjoyment, and, if it spoke Latin, might very 
well say, 


Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaude 
Ipse domi. 
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But, not content to crown them lords of ton, 
We make their morals, manners, all our own ; 
What wonder then, in this enlighten'd age, 
When (save ourselves) improving is the rage, 
That such snug things as private loxes rear 
Their modest fronts, and gain admission here ! 
Yet, private boxes, (blush my virgin muse) 
Are worse, far worse, than any licens’d stews ; 
For these, in snug retreats, elude the eye, 
And manage little matters decently ; 

But those unblushing take you by surprize, 
Your only chance is shutting up your eyes, } 
Or winking at their shameful mysteries. 


The bard pursues this strain with the boldness and vigour of the 
Roman Satirist. Without examining the validity of his aieaions to 
private boxes, and certainly they are very strong, we object to them on 
other grounds. They are certainly foreign in every respect from Eng- 
lish manners and English customs ; and they may be rendered instru- 
mental to scenes of profligacy and vice, and therefore ought to be dis- 
couraged. But, putting these considerations out of the question, they 
are objectionable, as tending to deprive a portion of the public of their 
right to enjoy the amusements of a public theatre. Every private box 
is a diminution of the space allotted for the public at large, for every 
individual who chuseg to pay the stipulated price of admission. If 
there were no patent, that is, no monopoly, unquestionably the pro- 
prietors of a theatre would have a right to charge what price they 
pleased, and to make the accommodation for the pubiic as scanty as 
they pleased. But so long as all competition is excluded, such pro- 
perty must be subject to cartain restrictions, and the public have a 
right to complain where eitMer the price of admission is exorbitantly 
high (we are not now deciding whether the prices lately exacted were’ 
too high or not), or where the accommodations for their reception are 
too confined. How this right is to be exercised is another question ; 
but it has been both enjoyed and exercised, from the first erection 
of a theatre ia the metropelis to the present moment. 

There is much strong and gocd writing in this satire, and though, 
perhaps, we may think that the bard, in some parts, carries his resent- 
ment to too great a height, still the praise of manly sentiment and 
British feeling is assuredly his due. ¢ if 


The rise, progress, and t rmination of the O. P. war, in poetic epistles, 
or Hudibrastic letters, from Ap Simpkins in town, to his friend 
Ap-Davies in Wales; including all the lest songs, placards, 
toasts, Se. Ge. which were writien, exhibited, and given on the 
occasion ; with illustrative notes, by Thomas Tegg. 12mo. pp. 
180. 5s. Tegg. 1810. 


Tux author, in a modest preface, disclaims all idea of being actuated 
by a wish to revive animosities, by this little publication ; and, indeed, 
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he has studiously forborne to intersperse this humourous collection with 
any malevolent or ill-natured remarks. Probably the memorable 
poetical account of the trial of Hastings, first published in a daily paper, 
and afterwards collected in a volume, first suggested the notion to Mr. 
Tegg of composing the present publication, which is very fairly exe- 
cuted, and which will not be uninteresting to those who may wish 
to be acquainted with all the transactions of the late theatrical war. 


The Parliament of Ispahan; an Oriental Eclogue. Translated from 
the Persian of his Excellency the ******* Ambassador, With notes 
explanatory and illustrative. By Sir ###* #*##x#* — Syo. pp. 32. 
2s. 6d. Mercer, Princes-street. 1810. 


fw this satire, the Lion is represented as having established his domi- 
nion *‘ far remote, to the west, ina greenwood retreat,” where his 
sway was so mild, that he was termed “ the Good” even by the Fores. 
The Poem opens at the period when this Lord of the Forests issues his 
writs for assembling his parliament at a very critical time, when his 
state was threatened with great dangers. The characters and conduct 
of the leading members of his senate are then described ; and lastly 
the proceedings of the Parliament. Some of these senators appear to 
have been very troublesome beasts, indeed, and to have given a decided 
preference to the gratification of their own selfish wants over the best 
interests of the Forest which afforded them shelter and protection ; 
although one of these very beasts had the special duty allotted to him of 
taking particular care of that part of the Forest which was attached to 
one of the Lion's residences, a duty, for the performance of which he 
was amply paid. But, we learn, that these beasts are very like men, 
in other parts of the world, being ‘‘ fond of places and pensions,” 


** And, when sometimes, like patriots, they bluster and rout, 
Then they mean we'd be in, and we'd have the Ins.out.”” 


These must be very unreasonable animals, for, we should think, the 
Forest was full large enough for them all to range in at peace, without 
crossing and jost ing each other, and particularly when governed 
by so good a Lien, who extended his paternal care equally to all his 
subject beasts. The Badger, though destined by nature to be an 
honest, industrious, laborious drudge, seems tohave caught the general 
infection, and to have become a refractory, discontented, beast. 


‘* With the rough uncouth Badger, who brews his own drink, 
And, (though all the beasts swear it) he vows he don’t stink.” 


In an explanatory note, the author observes, ‘‘ This is a lazy, dis- 
trustful, solitary, animal, avoided and despised by the beasts of the 
forest ; but happy in torpid, self-sufficient ignorance, views itself with 
por complacent enjoyment, and, if it spoke Latin, might very 
well say, 


Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaude 
Ipse domi. 
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« Tris well-known to all naturalists, that there is a certain orifice in 
the dirtiest part of this creature’s body, which continually emits a 
liquid which it is fond of sucking ; this liquid has a name given it by 
quadrupeds, similar to our bec.” - 


A new species of animal, which we have not before seen described 
by. any naturalist, is here noticed, and, as we imagine it may be 
equally new to our readers, as it is to ourselves, we shall extract the 
accoulit of it. 4 ; 


‘« Then frisking, curvetting, and piping some song, 
In a Harlequin’s dress, next came capering along* 
The Malbrouck,+ who had once somehow hopp’d into power 
And what did he then ?. Why, he caper'd his hour, 
And all we could learm was—that, turning about, 
He made a sweet. bow, and once more caper'd out.” 


en -- —— ee ee - -_—_—-—- —- - 





* «© In cute curanda plus @quo operata juventus, 
Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies, et 
Ad strepitum citharee cessatum ducere cuxam, 


“* + This dear little creature is of the monkey tribe, and a great 
pet with the ladies ; but whether the monkey owes its name to the 
air,t or the air tothe monkey,§ we cannot absolutely decide. It had 
once, by some chaotic jumble, rerum discordia concors, or, in other 
words, the conciliation of impossibilities, served'the Lion as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I wish we could add, that it had served the coun- 
try ; but the mercurial celerity of its heels, and’ the leaden one so 
abundant jn its head, were dreadful obstacles: We can never forgive 
the evil counsellors that prevailed on it to turn Statesman ;|| as a 
dancing-master, we have litrle hesitation in declaring that it wouid have 
attained the utmost celebrity, and would have disputed the palm with 
Vestris.. Jt was a thousand pities, so it was, \o. coufme so bright a 
genias t6the dull routine of business, and rob,the ladies of so sweet a 
companion ; and however severely the finaitcial department may feel 
his loss, such is our sincere regard, to promote the gratification and 
amusement of the ladies, with uplifted hands, et voto,aperio, we implore 
the gods that they may never for one moment be, deprived of his 
society by any Consideration of public business.” 


«* ¢ Moll-Brook she went to shave, &c. 
Malbrouck s’en vat en guerre-a 
Mironton, Mirontin, Mirontaine-a.” 
** § Par Nobile.” 
«<4 Amphora campit,! | 
Institui currente rota, cur Ureeus erit > 
“ Thus fared it with our little Chancellor, at first he promised 
mighty things, but, alas ! 
“* Quid dignum tanto foret hic promissor hiatu.”’ 
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We. cannot but highly approve the bard's great deference and 
respect forthe ladies, and sa approving, we most heartily join him, in 
his fervent supplication. Butwe must not, out of respect to one beast, 
forget the attention due to another. We must, therefore, introduce 
our readers to the Cameleon, an animal who seems, like some others, 
to have lost his natural properties in Persia. 


‘« The Cameleon, who borrows each shade that is known, 
From the Statesman’s dark robe, to the 4acchanal’s gown, 
Advances with colours alternately spread ; 

But observe his broad visage, invariably red,” 


In a ‘note subjoined to this brief account of the Cameleon, we find 
“ we are indebted to Mr. Sh--n for the knowledge of the actual 
existence of this creature, which had been long deemed the child of 
fancy. It is in truth the most extraordinary production of nature ; 
with a never-ceasing variety of shades and colours, it adopts the form 
and manners of its associates. Endowed with the most wonderful 
assemblage of contrarieties, it unites the spirit of the horse with the 
stubbornness of the mule, and the ingenuity of the Elephant, to the 
extreme of asinine absurdity ; at one time soaring to heaven with the 
sublimest pitch, aud again crawling on the earth more insensate than 
the torpid dormouse. Mr. S. has also clearly demonstrated that it is 
not solely an aerophagite, as had been tabled, but that it lives by suction, 
and is singularly fond of the juice of the grape. 

So much for the Cameleon; for the characters of the other beasts, 
and the nature of their discussions, we must refer our readers to the 
poem itself; our account of which we shall conclude, with an extract 
from the moral at the end. After stating that he does not look for per- 
fectionin any ministry composed of mere mortals, he adds, 

‘ The homely though excellent adage sometimes occurs to me, 
that desires, of two evils to choose the Jeast: and on a calm conside- 
ration of the conduct of the late ministry ; their total neglect of public 
business, whilst their time was devoted to the pleasures of the table; 
the additional burdens they imposed upon the people ; their miserably- 
conducted finance; and that ultima thule in iniquity, their last 
veetched attempt to entrap the siguvature of their gracious sovereign, 
and for a purpose ruinous to our dearest interests as Englishmen; when 
I consider those matters, with a train of ills too tedious to recite, but 
Which still live green in our memories, 1 believe we have little reason 
to wish a change in our present. administration. I will now take my 
leave of those gentle talents, with an apology for my intru:‘on on their 
time, and permit them to return, with what appetite they my, (o the 
Composition of disinterested, patriotic harangues for the approaching 
s@ssi0n.”” 
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The lost Child ; a Christmas tale. Founded upon a Fact. 18mo. pp. 
51, 3s. Harris. 1810. 


Tuts is one of the most pathetic and interesting tales which we ever 
remember to have read. It is addressed imimediately to children ; but 
although it is told in plain language, always simple but never low, and 
is consequently adapted to every capacity, still it may be read with 
interest and advantage, by adults. ‘The sentiments are uniformly cor- 
rect and pure ; the moral is good; and while the story must amuse, 
the principles cannot fail to improve the mind, and to meliorate the 
heart. ‘To make an amusing and interesting tale the vehicle of reli- 

ious and moral instruction, ought to be the object of all who write 
books for children. Many, indeed, attempt, but few accomplish it. 
The intelligent author of the tale before us has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and, by devoting his superior taste and talents to this benefi- 
cial purpose, he has deserved the gratitude of all who take a becoming 
interest in the education of the rising generation. The book is orna- 
mented by several plates, very neatly engraved. 








THE PILOT. 


‘* With open heart, and jocund air, 
Behold a loyal British Tar, 
His ribbon and his doublet blue, 
The emblems of his bosom true ; 
In danger cool, in battle steady, 
To die or conquer always ready. 


** Of fair Eliza's gallant days, 
In Edward's, Henry's, William's praise, 
All Heroes of his country dear, 
He caro]s with a voice so clear, 
Ye honour'd shades ! your deeds of glory, 
Shall deck the page of British story. 


By sea and Jand you made them fee] : 
Your heart of oak and blades of ‘steel! ; 

God and our right,’ was still your cry, 

In such a cause who fears to die ;* 

* Ye honour’d shades! your deeds of glory 

* Shall deck the page of British story. 


«« « When Nelson's flag to Trafalgar, 

‘ Carried the iron scourge of war 

* At England's call in duty bound, 

‘ Each gave the fue correction sound ; 
‘ For Commerce, Colonies, and Shipping, 
* His vaunted fleet received a dipping. 
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“* © Soon as the furious battle’s o'er, 
* See vanquish'd Gaul a foe no more ; 
‘ Drawn by the glowing ties that bind 
‘ The heart of man to human kind, 
: * See Britain's sons, in fight so daring, 
* © Now in each deed of pity sharing.’ 


Thro’ distant climes and rolling waves, 

Cheerly the driving gale he braves 

Whilst, as the faithful needle true, 

Tales of sweet home beguile the crew i 
No dupe of vice, no slave of folly, 
He heeds not lubber melancholy. 


‘* And often thro’ the night so long, 
This is the burthen of his song ; 
* May He who rules the winds and waves, 
‘ Forbid yor ever should be slaves ; 
‘ And prove a welcome PILOT, guiding 
‘ The Stare amidst her dangers riding.’ ” 
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Important Studies for the Female Sex, in reference to modern manners; 
addressed toa young lady of distinction. By Mrs. Cockle. Lon- 
don: Printed for C. Chapple, 66, Pat Mall. 1809. 


To the authoress of these admonitory letters the world is indebted for 
an elegant elegy on the death of the brave and unfortunate General 
Sir John Moore ; and the reader cannot but recognise the same Par- 
nassian vein running through these didactic pages, and embellishing 
the grave lessons of instruction with the language .and imagery of 
poetry. This play of the imagination is impressed on the style, and 
particularly conspicu.us in the interesting narrative with which Mrs. 
Cockle elucidates the arguments of her twelfth letter. 

The work comprehends fifteen epistles on the most momentous 
concerns of domestic life : namely, on Religious py Aa Truth— 
on the Duties of a Daughter—on the Duties of a Sister—on Tem- 
per—on Charity—on [riendship—on Attachment—on the Duties of 
a Wife—on the Duties of a Mother—on Seduction—on Modern 
Manners—on the Value of ‘Time—on Death. 

As every true Christian, or even sound philosopher, would do, Mrs. 
C. tounds her structure of conduct upon religion; and very ably 
exhorts the young lady to whom/she addresses herself, not to ‘ follow 
the multitude to do evil.’ but, by a steady adherence to pious 
duties, exemplify the faith that is in her, to the eyes of all ranks and 
ages. The letter on truth, (which, in our opinion, is the most excel- 
lent in the volume,) is written with a clearness of thought and a close- 
hess of reasoning, seldom found in the gentler sex. The following 
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sentences will remind the philosophic reader of the theory of 
Wollaston on the same subject, and must make him regret that the 
fair moralist did not oftener forego the enchantments of an ornamented 
diction, for the sober certainty of such perspicuous plainness. 


*€ When I take a survey of our religious and moral.duties, and con- 
sider them either as separate or united, (but indeed the former is 
scarcely possible, so intimate is their connection) first, on that great 
scale which is to be the test of character and mental excellence, I must 
place Trutn! I donot mean by this word the mere truth of the 
lips; I would rather wish you first to consider it in that more compre- 
hensive view which makes it the basis of every virtue, as it ought to 
be that of every action; I mean that ‘ntellectual truth, resulting from 
a habit of investigation, steadiness of judgment, coolness of reflection, 
and a heart disposed at the same time to all the open and generous 
dictates of sincerity. 

‘* What, in our intercourse with mankind is it that connects the 
great bonds of society, and renders them indissoluble? Is it not 
Truth? Truth of acrion as well as truth of words—that undeviat- 
ing principle, that is not only the result of virtue, but its origin also. 
It must be the source, as it will be assuredly the test of all your 
actions. It must, like the corporeat, be the mental eye, through 
which every object is to be admitted to the soul ; and although, 
through the medium of surrounding ones it may, as in the natural 
sense, reach it in an inverted position, yet the correct and undeviating 
hand of Truth will never fail to give it its real image there with 
unerring certainty. 

“* By early and constantly accustoming yourself to the truth of the 
mind, and the accuracy of the lips, you will, in your progress through 
life, often spare youtself the pains of retracting erroneous opinions, and 
the stiller greater one of forming them where the heart's best affec- 
tions may be concerned.” 


All that relates to the Duties of a Daughter and a Sister, is con- 
ceived in a spirit of such filial virtue, that we cannot too strongly 
recommend the repeated perusal of these two letters. Teroper, that 
indeed ‘* unsetfing sunshine of the breast,” is described by Mrs. C. to 
require greater trials to prove its heavenly purity, than the trifling 
crosses of being disappointed in a ball, or assailed by the occasional 
sneer of anh envious companion. She pictures the disposition of her 
Serena in the following passage ; 


** Accustom yourself to an habitual cheerfulness of temper ; for, 
like the balmy influence of Spring, it willcause a thousand flowrets to 
rise in your path, and adorn it: Towards forming such a disposition of 
mind, there is nothing so conducive as constant occupation, and the 
exercise of the duties of social life.’ 


Mry. C.'s arguments on the chority which, with alms-giving, com- 
prehends candour of opinion, and merey in judgment, are judiciously 
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selected, and are enforced by several. affecting examples drawn from 
Scripture, and existing times. 

early friendships are not less valuable; but we must dissent from the 
remark that there is much danger in the present state of fashionable 
society of young unmarried women, forming friendships with the 
youth of the other sex. Very rare is-the instance when a man can 
approach to any confidential correspondence with a single young 
woman, without being understood as a candidate for her hand. Lovers 
are what almost every girl looksfor; she must be of a very extraordi- 
nary stamp of mind that would wish for no more in an amiable admi- 
rer than a sober friend. The prostituted name of friendship between 
men and married women is common; and almost as commonly 
ends in guilt and public ‘infamy. The duties which our fair muralist 
inculcates as indispensable in a wife, may be gathered from this excel-. 
lent and comprehensive sentence. 


“ Never suppose for a moment, that a husband’s neglect of Ais 
duties, however flagrant and complex, absolves a wife from the per- 
formance of hers ; nor assume the fatal language, or more fatal ideas, 
of retaliation.” 


The duties of a parent are not less usefully insisted on ;'and the 
epistle dedicated to this subject ends with an affecting and elegant 
elegy on the death of an amiable mother. The object and conduct of 
inode:n seduction are well pourtrayed in the twelfth letter, by the 
story of ‘Mrs. Orville; and we hope it may make a salutary impres- 
sion on the young and uncontaminated reader. Mrs. C.’s remarks on 
modern manners deserve all the deference which an inexperienced 
and ingenuons mind could wish to pay to observation and: candour. 
But in one point we must practically shew our approval of her salu- 
tary Jessons on the value of time, by declaring ourselves advocates of 
the fashionable custom of a family and their guests having perfeet 
freedom of occvpation and keeping separate until dinner. Mrs, C. 
condemns this practice as rade and selfish. But where people meet 
for amusement only ; to pass'many weeks perhaps, and eacly live- 
long day in straining after pastines for even our best friends, would, 
we cannot but think, be a sad waste of the hours which were given 
us for amiuch nobler purpose. It is true, every visitor in a house niay 
not chuse to employ. this retired leisure to any worthy use. But if 
only one in five turns it to good account, for that one’s sake the'preseut 
fashion ought to be maintained. 

A letter on death closes the volume ; and while it displays al! the 
horrors attendant on that awful change when met by sintal infidelity, 
itcheers the practical Christian with every hope of a happy futurity, 
Such then, are the contents of this valuable lute volume ; and we 
presentit to the female world as a worthy companion to Dr. Gregory s 
legacy, to his daughters, and asa triend whose precepts woul d lead 
them to virtue, hor our, and happiness, . 


Her suggestions on the formation of 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Papists, and the Veto. 

It is a matter of general notoriety, that the Irish Roman Catholics 
mean to address Parliament this Session, to be put exactly on the 
same footing with the members of the Established Church ; and that 
the inhabitants of different towns and counties mean to present 
petitions for that purpose. The only ground that the British Senate 
can have for complying with their solicitations is, that they have 
publicly, and, in the most unequivocal manner, condemned, and 
renounced, the general councils and canon law of their church, 
containing those doctrines which were long dangerous to the peace 
and security of Protestant states. In page 441 of our 134th number 
for last August, we gave some specimens of what these doctrines are, 
and we proved, by quotations from the works of some of their most 
eminent divines, now living, that those doctrines are regarded as 
immutable, and that all Roman Catholics must implicitly adhere to 
them. 

Their conduct, ever since the repeal of the Penal laws, unques- 
tionably evinces the truth of these positions, which is corroborated by 
some of their recent publications. ; 

It is well known, that the Roman Catholics are almost exclusively 
psi of the press in Ireland, and that the mest malignant 

$ are constantly made through its medium, to misrepresent the 
constitution, and to describe it as framed for their oppression, to dis- 
parage the established religion, and to inflame the Papish multitude 
against its members, and the government, whom it represents as 
tyrants, At the sametime, the administration, for fear of irritating, 
and with a view of conciliatiag, the Roman Catholics, will not allow 
a single paragraph to be inserted in any newspaper, over which they 
have any influence, for the purpose of refuting such gross calum- 
nies, 

The numerous public prints, over which the Roman Catholics 
have complete dominion, give constant proofs of deep-rooted dis- 
affection in bitter invectives against the government, and the Esta- 
blished Church ; and, in various pamphlets and magazines, they give 
ar op indications thereof, at the moment that they claim a right 
to be admitted into the Senate, and into the confidential departments 
of the State. 3 

We shall give the reader some specimens of the latter. 


A small duodecimo volume, entitled ‘* Fifty reasons why the 
Holy Roman Catholic Religion ought to be preferred to all the Sects 
in Christendom,” is constantly circulated among the Popish mul- 
titude, by their clergy, with uncommon sedulity. The following 
extracts trom it will shew its tendency. 


** Protestants cannot name so much as one person of sanctity that 
was of their religion. Our adversaries will confess that, during the 
first five ages, there was no other religion, (meaning the Popish,) 
to which nations were converted. 

‘‘ There is little or ao instruction to be found among them, 
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(Protestants) upon pcints of morality, or the observance of God's 
commandments, but every thing is allowed to the desires and con- 
cupiscence of depraved nature. 

“ Their powers varnish over the dangerous maxims of their own 
religion, and every thing that tends to the perdition of those souls 
that are guided by them. 

“« They (Protestant Ministers) are not Priests, since they have not 
power to consecrate in the Eucharist, nor to forgive sins, which is yet 
the main office of priestly dignity. | 

“ Heretics themselves confess, that Roman Catholics may be 
saved, whereas these maintain there is no salvation for such as are 
out of the Roman Catholic Church; what madness then were it for 
any man not to go over to the Roman Catbolics, who may be saved 
in the judgment of their adversaries.” ; 

A Poem, in four Cantos, and in Hudibrastic verse, entitled 
“ England’s Reformation, from the time of Henry VIII." was re- 
printed by Peter Hoey, a Popish bookseller, in the year 17QL; it was 
written by one Thomas Ward, in the seventeenth century, as a satire 
on that glorious era—the Reformation ; and it abounds with ridicule 
and bitter invective against the illustrious characters who were any- 
Wise instramental in its accomplishment. 

A Pamphlet, entitled ‘Causes of popular discontent in Ireland, 
by an Irish country gentleman,” published in London, in 1804, was 
te-priuted in Dublin in the year 1805, by Hugh Fitzpatrick, printer 
and bookseller to the Royal College of Maynooth. ‘This virulent 
libel represents the government as exercising the most wanton crvelty 
and tyranny on the Irish Roman Catholics, and the Protestant gentle- 
men and magistrates as their willing tools and instruments for that 
purpose, 

The author mentions many of the irritating topics which are to be 
found in Mr. Francis Plowden’s Historical Review, and Doctor 
Milner’s ‘Tour; and he states the following notorious untruth, related 
by the former, ‘ that, in the reign of George I. an act passed, in the 
Irish Parliament, to castrate every Priest found in Ireland.” 

He also says, ‘‘ that government ventures to insult tre Sect, and 
thereby makes rebellion not only generous, but sacred.” Such was 
the return which Lord Hardwicke met with, for the earnest and un- 
remitting endeavours which he made to conciliate the Catholic body ; 
and such were the efforts used by some of its most enlightened mem- 
bers, to renovate the dreadful scenes which took place on the 23d 
of July, 1803! In the year 1906, Fitzpatrick printed a pamphlet, 
entitled “ the Address of a Christian Philosopher to the Hibernian 
et in London, for the diffusion of religious knowledge in Ire- 
and.”” 

This writer spurns with contempt, mingled with indignation, the 
hopes and wishes of this society, to meliorate the morals of the 
multitude, by circulating bibles, and good books of instruction, 
imongst them. 

He says,— ‘ Gentlemen, I shall, in genetal, say of this plan, 
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. 

that its direct tendency seems to be to extirpate Popery; in this 
respect, it admirably coincides with the views of the faction, * 
from whom you have received the representations of the necessitous 
state of Ireland. With them extirpation is a favourite object ; to ex- 
tirpate either Papists or Popery is their great study, and the ultimete 
end of their most favoured plans. Not | many years ago they talked, 
very deliberately, of extirpating Papists with fire and sword; but 
the task, on. a nearer view, ap speared more difficult than at first was 
imagined.t 

‘* Such, Gentlemen, was the spirit that was fostered during 
Mr. Pitt's administration, besides the daily outrages on the fe clings 
of men, to which it gave rise; it often led to acts of great in- 
justice, and creat cruelty. How could it remove the supposed dis- 
affection of Papists, I cannot conceive ; nor can T see how it could put 
down Popery, or extirpate Pupists ; but it went to increase the tyranny 

and insolence of their oppressors ; it went to nourish and stimulate tle 
worst passions of man, and to tear asunder the bonds of social order, 
The faction was gratified, they considered the liberty of calumniating, 
of insulting, @f mortifying the papists as an inv aluable privilege ; and 
they very fully exereised it. But all things here below must have 
an end, Mr. Pitt closed his earthly career,t and a persec uting ad- 
ministration was succeeded by one of a different cast.”’ 

This writer spurns at the attempts of the Hibernian Society, to 
convey instruction to ‘the maltitude, and says, ‘‘ Catholics will 
persist in rejecting their religious tracts, and their books of devotion. 
They have many excellent tracts of that kind from Catholic writers, 
and in these tracts the pure morality of the gospel is delivered, and 
explained, in the style and Janguage of the day.”§ He is equally 
averse to Sanday schools, and acknowledges, that all Popish children 
have been withdrawn from them, lest their principles should be 
perverted. 

He says,— ‘* I have no hesitation in saying, and I say it with par- 
tiality, that the bulk of the vulgar Irish are better instructed in the 
Christian doctrine, than the bulk of the vulgar English; and that 
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* Meaning the Protestants. 


+ It should be recollected that the Penal laws were repealed, and | 
Maynooth College was established, and endowed, by an Irish Protes- 
tant Parliament. 


t Mr. Pitt most materially contributed to the concessions made to 
the Roman Catholics in 1793, and what sacrifices he afterwards 
made for the attainment of their ultimate wishes are well known. 


If these tracts are of the same tenor with the decrees of councils, 
and the canon laws, which Papist priests are sworn to infuse into their 
flocks, we may conceive how far they are consonant with the pure 
morality of the gospel, 
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in no country was the knowledge ot the scriptures more diffused 
than in France, for very far did it surpass England in that respect."* 

Such are the tracts which Hugh Fitzpatrick, printer and lookseller 
of the Royal College of Maynooth, published to inspire his fellow 
religionists with loyalty and gratitude for the endowment of that 
semivary; and it is well known that he would not venture to print 
a single page without the consent of its ecclesiastical g governors. 

Vhis practice, for years, made him obnoxious to the loyal 
subjects of Irelaud, and occasioned some severe animadversions 
on it. 

The ecclesiastical leaders of the Catholic body, who completely 
guide, and govern, their conduct and opinions, determined to 
persevere in this conciliatory system; and wishing to avoid the 
odiam attached to it, set up a stalking horse in the place of Fitz- 
patrick, and they selected, for this purpose, one Cayne, a tailor ; 
whom they metamorphosed into a bookseller; and the following 
books printed by him, unquestionably, prove, that he proceeds 
with more hardened audacity than the person for whom he acts 
as proxy. 

In the Autumn of 1807, he printed 2,000 copies of ‘* Ward's 
Errata of the Protestant Bible,” in order, as is stated in its preface, 
“ to serve as a shield to the Roman Catholics against the numerous 
publications, which daily appear, to deceive the ignorant, and 
musrepresent religion.” 

This inflammatory production was considered in England, where 
it was published in 1088, as so gross and virulent a libel on the 
Established Church, that Thomas Ward, its author, would have 
been prosecuted, had he not fled to the Continent, to avoid the 
vengeance of the law ; and now Mr. Cayne, its supposed editor, 
reprints it for the purpose, as he says, ‘‘ of exposing the miserable 
shitiing of the first pretended reformers, who, to suppert the novelty 
of their doctrines, and their noxious innovations, were reduced to 
the wretched necessity of falsifying the word of God.” ‘The editor 
States, also, ‘* that those translations of the Bible, which the 
English Protestant clergy have made, and presented to the people, 
for their rule of faith, are, in many places, not only partial, but 
false, and disfigured with many corruptions, abuses, and fabrications, 
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* It must be allowed that the massacres in Paris, and other parts 
of France, in 1792, and those in Wexford in 1798, and in Dablin 
on the 23d of July, 1803, strongly resea:bie each other,---let the 
reader judge whether they flowed from the pure morality of the 
Gospel. But we state, from personal knowledge and observation, 
that a more impudent falsehood than this was never advanced by the 
most furious bizot. The scriptures were not diffused in France, 
and the people, generally speaking, knew no more of the holy writ- 
ings than what their priests chose to tell them. ‘There are more bibles 
printed in England in one month, thanin France in seven years. 
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in derogation of the most material points of Catholic doctrine, 
in favour and advantage of their own erroneous opinions ; for 
it has been the custom of Heretics, in all ages, to pretend to 
scripture alone for their rule, and to reject the authority of God's 
Holy Church; so it has also ever been their _ practice to falsify, 
corrupt, and abuse, the same in divers manners,” 


This work was re-printed by subscription, and, in the list of 


subscribers prefixed to it, there are above one hundred Popish 
priests, among whom are to be found many members of Maynooth 
College, and some of its professors, the Reverend Doctor Betagh, 
Romish Vicar-general of Dublin, and one titular Bishop, whose 
initials only are affixed to it. 

Now, of al] the errors which Ward imputes to our Version of the 
Bible, there is not one that affects any one important article ot 
faith, doctrine, or morals. All the positions contained in this 
volume of malice and falsehood, have been fully, and satisfactorily, 
exposed, and refuted, by the Reverend Doctor Edward Ryan, 
author of the History of the Effects of Religion on Mankind. 

Ward's Controversy of Ordination, published, after bis death, 
in the year 1710, was re-printed in Dublin, by the same book- 
seller, in the month of December, 1807. 

In this, he endeavours to prove, that our Bishops have no right 
to consecrate or ordain, being without mission or succession, and 
constituted only by patent, or actot Parliament ; and, consequently, 
that the English congregation of worshippers, is not a Church 
as wanting Bishops and Priests ; that the people, as often as they 
communicate with them, are guilty of sacrilege, and of an insult 
to the Deity. This virulent libel on the Established Church has 
been ably answered by the Reverend Doctor Elrington, late fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Such are the sentiments of Thomas Ward, whose works the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are eagerly publishing, and patronizing, 
with indefatigable assiduity! Is this the proof given to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, that the Roman Catholics wish to bury religious 
animosity in oblivion ?---Js this the peace. offering by which con- 
cession is to be purchased ?---Is it by raking up from the dust, in 
which they had lain for a hundred years, the most malignant produc- 
tions against the English reformation, that the people of Great 
Britain, and the Imperial Parliament, are to be taught, that time 
has softened that spirit of bigotry which was formerly an object 
of such terror ?---Is it by republishing, at such a time as the present, 
a scurrilous invective against the Protestant religion, that the peace 
of Ireland can be preserved ? 

Do the Roman Catholics hope to conciliate those whom they 
style their Protestant brethren, by telling them that they are not 
Christians. 

The Reverend Doctor Elsington, in his strictures on Doctor 
Milner’s Supplement, and Postscript, to the second edition of his 
‘Your in Ireland, gives solid reasons for thinking that those 
tracts of Ward were published at the iustauce, and under the 
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direction of the latter. To those we shall add the following : 
When Doctor Milner assured his parliamentary friends, as stated 
by them, that the King should have a Veto in the appointment 
of Popish. Bishops, and that the Roman Catholic prelates, in 
Ireland, had approved of it, both the clergy and laity therein denied 
his assertion, and raised a great outcry against him. 

On this Doctor Milner, in contradiction to the assurances which 
he had previously given his parliamentary advocates, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Cayne, from Shrewsbury, dated the 25th July, 1808, 

and which, by the Doctor's desire, he’ published, in a Dublin 
print, the Freeman's Journal. In this letter the Doctor says, 
“ T wish you, on every occasion, and in the most public manner you 
can, to assure Catholics of every description, that 1 would sooner 
shed the last drop of my blood, than te instrumental to an Acatholic 
(heretical) king, obtaining any power or influence over any part 
of the Catholic Church, ‘and much more to. his obtaining supre- 
macy in it.” Is it to be supposed, that Doctor Milner would 
have employed an obscure, illiterate man, who had been but a 
short time a printer, to be the vehicle for conveying his sentiments, 
ou so important a point, fo all the {rish Roman Catholics, if he had 
not previously had some secret confidential intercourse with him ? 
On so delicate an occasion as that of vindicating his own character, 
in doing which he accused his parliamentary advocates of falsi- 
fying the assurances which he had given them, why not employ 
soine of the Irish ecclesiastics, whom he had warmly panegyrized_ 
in his Tour? The truth is, that Mr. Cayne had strongly recom- 
mended himself to the confidence and esteem of Doctor Milner, for 
having undertaken, at his instance, to print the inflammatory tracts 
ot Ward. 

It is okservable, that Doctor Ryan and Doctor Elrington, in their 
strictures on these tracts, endeavoured to refute the unfounded 
assertions contained in them, without casting any personal reflec- 
tions on any person whatsoever; and yet, Doctor Milner, in 
the Supplement to his Tour in Ireland, enters into a warm defence 
of Ward's opinions, and, in the course of his arguments, treats 
these gentlemen with much acrimony and insolence, for presuming 
to defend the Established Church. In short, as the advocate and 
the representative of Ward, Doctor Milner endeavours to prove, 
that there is neither Bishop nor Priest, among that body of men, 
which arrogates to itself the name of the Church of England. 

When Docior Milner is accused of having caused Ward's tracts 
to be printed, (and the warm and wanton detence which he makes 
of the opinions contained in them, must convince the reader that he 
did so.) he denies it, and says, that they were the puny speculation 
of a bookseller. But lite credit can be given to his assertions, aiter 
his gross duplicity, and equivocating conduct, respecting the Veto ; 
in the course of which he falsified the statements made by some dis- 
tinguished Statesmen in both Houses of Parliament, and misrepre- 
sented the opinions therein of the Popish clergy of Ireland. Though 
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in derogation of the most material points of Catholic doctrine, 
in favour and advantage of their own erroneous opinions ; for 
it has been the custom of Heretics, in all ages, to pretend to 
scripture alone for their rule, and to reject the authority of God's 
Holy Church; so it has also ever been their practice to falsify, 
corrupt, and abuse, the same in divers manners.’ 

This work was re-printed by subscription, and, 
subscribers prefixed to it, there are above one hundred Popish 
priests, among whom are to be found many members of Maynooth 
College, and some of its professors, the Reverend Doctor Betagh, 
Romish Vicar-general of Dublin, and one titular Bishop, whose 
initials only are affixed to it. 

Now, of all the errors which Ward imputes to our Version of the 
Bible, 
faith, doctrine, or morals. All the positions contained in this 
volume of malice and falsehood, have been fully, and _ satisfactorily, 
exposed, and refuted, by tie Reverend Doctor Edward Ryan, 
author of the History of the Effects of Religion on Mankind. 

Ward's Controversy of Ordination, published, atter bis death, 
in the year 1710, was re-printed in Dublin, by the same book- 
seller, in the month of December, 1807. 

In this, he endeavours to prove, that our Bishops have no right 
to consecrate or ordain, being without mission or succession, and 


constituted only by patent, or actot Parliament ; and, consequently, 
that the English congregation of worshippers, is not a Church 


as wanting Bishops and Priests ; that the people, as ofien as they 
communicate with them, are guilty of sacrilege, and of an insult 
to the Deity. This virulent libel on the Established Church has 
been ably answered by the Reverend Doctor Elrington, late fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Sach are the sentiments of Thomas Ward, whose works the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are eagerly publishing, and patronizing, 
with indefatigable assiduity! Is this the proof given to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, that the Roman Catholics wish to bury religious 
animosity in oblivion ?---Is this the peace. offering by which con- 
cession is to be purchased ?---Is it by raking up from the dust, in 
which they had lain for a hundred years, the most malignant produc- 
tions against the English reformation, that the people of Great 
Britain, and the Imperia) Parliament, are to be taught, that time 
has softened that spirit of bigotry which was formerly an object 
of such terror ?---Is it by republishing, at such a time as the present, 
a scurrilous invective against the Protestant religion, that the peace 
of Ireland can be preserved ? 

Do the Roman Catholics hope to conciliate those whom they 
style their Protestant brethren, by telling them that they are not 
Christians, 

The Reverend Doctor Elringtov, in his strictures on Doctor 
Milner's Supplement, and Postscript, to the second edition of his 
‘Your in Ireland, gives solid reasons for thinking that those 
tracts of Ward were published at the instauce, and under the 
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direction of the latter. To those we shall add the following : 
When Doctor Milner assured his parliamentary friends, as stated 
by them, that the King should have a Veto in the appointment 
of Popish. Bishops, and that the Roman Catholic prelates, in 
Ireland, had approved of it, both the clergy and laity therein denied 
his assertion, and raised a great outcry against him. 

On this Doctor Milner, in contradiction to the assurances which 
he had previously given his parliamentary advocates, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Cayne, trom Shrewsbury, dated the 25th July, 1808, 
and which, by the Doctor's desire, he’ published, in a Dublin 
print, the Freeman’s Journal. In this letter the Doctor says, 
“ T wish you, on every occasion, and in the most public manner you 
can, to assure Catholics of every desc ription, that 1 would sooner 
shed the last drop of my llood, than te instrumental to an Acatholic 
(heretical) king, obtaining any power or influence over any part 
of the Catholic Church, aud much more to his obtaining supre- 
macy in it.” Is it to be supposed, that Doctor Milner would 
have employed au obscure, illiterate man, who had been but a 
short time a printer, to be the vehicle for conveying his sentiments, 
ou so important a point, fo all the Irish Roman Catholics, if he had 
not previously had some secret confidential intercourse with him ? 
On so delicate an occasion as that of vindicating his own character, 
in doing which he accused his parliamentary advocates of falsi- 
fying the assurances which he had given them, why not employ 
soine of the Irish ecclesiastics, whom he had warmly panegyrized_, 
in his Tour? The truth is, that Mr. Cayne had strongly recom- 
mended himself to the confidence and esteem of Doctor Milner, for 
having undertaken, at his instance, to print the inflammatory tracts 
of Ward. 

It is okservable, that Doctor Ryan and Doctor Elrington, in their 
strictures on these tracts, endeavoured to refute the unfounded 
assertions contained in them, without casting any personal reflec- 
tions on any person whatsoever; and yet, Doctor Milner, in 
the Supplement to his Tour in Ireland, enters into a warm defence 
of Ward's opinions, and, in the course of his arguments, treats 
these gentlemen with much acrimony and insolence, for presuming 
to defend the Established Church. In short, as the advocate and 
the representative of Ward, Doctor Milner endeavours to prove, 
that there is neither Bishop nor Priest, among that body of men, 
which arrogates to itself the name of the Church of England. 

When Doctor Milner is accused of having caused Ward's tracts 
to be printed, (and the warm and wanton detence which he makes 
of the opinions contained in them, must convince the reader that he 
did so.) he denies it, and says, that they were the puny speculation 
of a tookseller. But litde credit can be given to his assertions, aiter 
his gross duplicity, and equivocating conduct, respecting the Veto ; 
in the course of which he falsified the statements made by some dis- 
tinguished Statesmen in both Houses of Parliament, and misrepre- 
sented the opinions therein of the Popish clergy of Ireland. Though 
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the latter, at first, severely condemned Doctor Milnei’s conduct, 
yet, it appears that the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops 
re-elected him their agent, at a meeting held in Dublin, September 
15th, 1808. This he asserts in a letter published, by him, in the 
Morning Chronicle of November 19th, 1808. 

At a public dinner given, in the month of August, 1808, by the 
Roman Catholics of Cork, toa number of their prelates, and inferior 
clergy, Doctor Milner publicly announced, that he was authorised 
to say, that the Catholics of England made common cause with those 
of Ireland, that they had appointed him their agent to negotiate with 
government, and that, ere long, the bonds of affection, coneord, 
and mutual intercourse, would be drawn closer than they had 
hitherto been. It must be highly injurious to the character of the 
English Catholics, to have it understood that they make commou 
cause with the Irish, because it indicates that they approve of their 
conduct, and mean to assimilate to their principles, which, for the 
jast twenty years, have been more exceptionable and alarming than 
at any former period ; and it mast, for ever, damn the claims of 
both, to employ, as their agent, a man, who, in all his writings, 
maintains, and endeavours to inculcate, all the gross superstitions 
of Popery, which were, at all times, degrading to Bons: in Teason, 
and often proved fatal to the peace and safe ty of European states, 
and particularly to the British empire. It is astonishing that he 
escaped a criminal prosecution, for having circulated, in Ireland, 
an inflammatory libel against the government and the Established 
Church, under the pretext of describing a tour, which he had made 
there. In page 33 thereof, he says of Queen Elizabeth, ‘* That vain 
and sacrilegious female required, upon pain of death, to be acknow- 
ledged ‘‘ the Supreme governess of the church of Christ throughout 
‘€ all her dominions.’ Because he regarded her as an usurper in this 
respect, he bestows the following -encomiums on the persens who 
formed treasonable conspiracies against her life and government, 
in his ecclesiastical democracy: ‘‘ Those holy men, no less than 
constant martyrs, whom Catholics, in every part of the charch, 
have looked upon with such high veneration,” page 178. He cails 
them Saznt-like personages in page 184. In page 192, he says, 
‘* the zeal and piety of these truly apostolical men.” * “It is univer- 
sally well known, that Philip IF. who aimed at the subversion of the 
British empire, had the appointment of all Popish prelates therein, 
and that Lewis XIV as the Pope's champion against heresy, had the 
same privilege, which the reader will perceive in the trial ¢ of Doctor 
Oliver Plunket, Titular Primate of Ireland, during the reign of 
Charles Il. It is universally believed that Buonaparté enjoyed, and 
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* These opivions of Dr. Milner are consonant with the oaths which 
he took, first as a Priest, and afterwards as a Popish Bishop, enjoining 
the extirpation of heretics. 

+ See State Trials, 
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exercised, the same privilege, while he was on such good terms with 
the present Pope, that the latter crowned and consecrated the former, 
and called bim ‘* Ais beloved son in Christ.” During thre period, 
Doctor Milner was raised to the bigh rank of Vicar Apostolic in the 
Romish Church ; and if he owed his appointment to Buonaparté, 
he has amply discharged his debt of gratitude to him, for so signal 
a favour, by the publication, in Ireland, of that pestilent libel, 
his Tour, at a time that its Popish inhabitants were as strongly 
attached to the French government, as they have usually been to 
every enemy of the Empire during the last three centuries, 

Buonaparté knowing that the Popes, through their spiritual power 
alone, had often created treasonable conspiracies, insurrections, and 
massacres, in France, that, by it, they were enabled to excom- 
municate and dethrone some of its Sovereigns, and to procure the 
assassination of others, has completely extinguished it in his dominions ; 
for, on the 4th of Dec.mber, i809, he said, in his speech to the 
Legislative Assembly, ‘‘ it was demonstrated to me that the spiritual 
influence, exercised in my states by a foreign Sovereign, was contrary 
to the independence of France, to the dignity and safety of my throne.” * 
And yet our gracious Sovereign is required, by the advocates of the 
Catholic claims, to give a virtual sanction to that spiritual power, 
though it occasioned such calamities in England, even when Popery 
was the established religion, that many strong laws were enacted to 
prevent its evil effects. 

After the reformation it became so fatal to the peace, and dangerous 
to the existence of the empire, that it was totally put an end to by 
strong penal laws. Strange to tell, that, in this enlightened age, 
and since the repeal of those laws, its influence bas been so terrific 
in Ireland, that its votaries have been, for the last twenty years, 
endeavouring to deprive the King of his crown, and have manifested, 
in S most alarming manner, all the sanguinary and intoierant prin- 
ciples of the Papish superstition, and a strong attachment to the 
"rench government. Every person endued with any degree of saga- 
city must see, that Buonaparté will ultimately compel the C ardinals, 
partly by bribes, and partly by threats, to elect a Pope of his nomi- 

nation, whose residence he will fix at Avignon; and that, though 
he will be quite innoxious in France, the Corsican will employ his 
spiritual influence, as an engine, to disturb and weaken the British 
Empire, and even such Po opish states as are so abject and besotted 


as to acknowledge it. 
We learn from the writings of many Papish divines, particularly 





* Pope Gregory VIf. alias Hildebrand, first usurped a supremacy 
in the Christian Church in the year 1073; and in litthe more than 
a century after, the Popes excommunicated eight Emperors, some 
of whom they deposed. They became so territic by their spiritual 
hower alone, that when Rodolph, of Hapsburgh, wag elected emperor, 
in the year 1273, he was afraid to go into Italy, which he compared 
to the Lion's den, because, though the entrance was fair, but few 


returu.ng steps were to be seen. 
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Doctor Troy, ‘Titular Archbishop of Dublin, who is highly respected 
in the Romish Church, that the Irish Roman Catholics never will 
be without a Pope. When it was thought, in the year 1798, that 
the Popedom was completely overturned by the French, Doctor 
Troy addressed a pastoral letter to the Irish Papists, in whieh he 
said, ‘* By forcing the Supreme pastor from his residence, and 
degrading him as much as in their power,* they vainly expect that 
the dispersion of the flock must follow; but it is not in the power 
of human nature to destroy the work of God. The gates of hell 
can never prevail against the church, built on a solid and immovable 
rock, ‘The promises of ber divine founder shall, for ever, secure her 
against every attack, and the successors of St. Peter will continue, to 
the end of time, to exercise the powers communicated to that first 
tishop of Rome, by Jesus Christ himse]f. Wherefore, whether our 
holy tather Pius VI. and his successors, “reside in the Vatican palace, 
or elsewhere ina cottage ; whether a¢ Liber ®y, or in chains ; whether 
invested with the temporal sovereignty of Rome, or maintained by 
the alms of the faithful, their supreme spiritual authority will remain 
unchanged and wrellered.” 

Nothing can be more insulting to the throne, more delusive 
and dangerous to the public safety, than the proposition of giving our 
gracious Sovereign a Veto in the appointment of Popish Bishops, 
in consideration of which, Roman Catholics are to be allowed to 
sit in Parliament, and to fill all ee high and confidential oftices 
ot the state. [should be considered, that Popery is but a political 
system, varnished over with the veil of religion, and framed for 
the peculiar purpose of subverting all states, and of extirpating all 
individuals, who will not acknowledge the Papal supremacy, and 
the doctrines of the Romish Church; that all the sanguinary and 
intolerant doctrines, calculated to etfect these purposes, are enjoined 
by the general councils, and canon law, which were devised in, 
und since, the eleventh century, the zra of Popery. Doctor 
Milner, in his Tour through Ireland, tells us, that the students 
of Maynovth College, who are c andidates for the priesthood, 
devote tour years to study the general couneils and canon Jaw, which 
may be properly called the M: igna Charta ot Popery. 

Every Popish Priest swears, in his canonical oath, “ to receive 
and profess, all things delivered, defined, and declared, by the 
sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by the holy 
council of ‘Trent, aud to reject, condemn, and anathemutize, 
all things contrary thereto, and all heresies which the church has 
rejected, condemned, and anathematized;" and, in the concluding 
paragraph, be promises thas; “ I will be careful, that they be 
held by, taught and preached to, my parishioners, or those the care 
of “sor shall belo ng to me in my function.”, In the same 
oath, he promises unlimited fidelity and obedience to the Pope. 
Now what security would it afford to the Protestant state, to present 
any number of persons, fmpregnated with such principles, to 
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our gracious Sovereign, to chuse one out of them for the Popish 
prelacy. It would be but an insult to the throne, and a solemn 
mockery of the Protestant, public, unless the person elect should 
be required to renounce publicly, and by oath, in the words of 
the test law, as false, impious, damnatle, and heretical, all the doc- 
trines of the general councils and canon law, which have been 
the source of unutterable calamities, for many centuries, in most 
of the European states, and particularly in the British Isles. With- 
out this salutary precaution, to grant the Catholics claims, in 
the unqualified manner, that they, and their advocates, contend for, 
will be to open the flood gates of ruin, 

“| Will but film and skin the ulcerous part, 

While rank corruption mixing all within, 

“Ts felt unseen.” 

It should be recollected, also, that a Popish Bishop is required, 
before his consecraiion, to take an oath of fidelity and obedience 
to the Pope, in which he swears to extirpate heretics, and to 
overthrow all heresies ; and, consequently, he is bound to prostrate 
the throne of the king, who had nominated him for the prelacy. 
What is Jacobinism, but the indiscriminate adinission of obscure 
persons, without regard to their principles or property, into the 
Senate, the council, aud the important offices of the state? The 
desolated state of the continenc affords woeful proofs, that such 
persons will endeavour to rise, from obscurity and poverty, to fame 
and wealth, by the destruction of all social order, and by general con- 
fusion. 

Now Popery may be regarded as rectified Jacobinism, because its 
votaries are bound by the fundamental principles of their religion to 
overturn an heretical state: and history informs us, that they never 
missed an opportunity of endeavouring to accomplish this grand 
object. We, therefore, in the words of the barons, in the reign of 
Henry ILI. protest against this alarming innovation. 

Nofumus leges Anglicane mutari. 





To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
PUBLICATION OF BANNS OF MARRIAGE. 

Sir,—In a cause recently argued in the Court of Chancery, re- 
specting the elopement of Miss Augusta Nicholson, a ward of that 
Court, the Lord Chancellor is stated, in the public prints, to have deli- 
vered his sentiments on the conduct of the clergyman who had pub- 
lished the banns of marriage, in words to the following effect : 

The Lord Chancellor said, « he could not avoid now remarking upon 
the impropriety. of the clergyman's conduct who had published the 
banns. He did noi wish to impute any wilful impropriety to the 
gentleman who had acted upon this occasion, but an error he was cer- 
tainly guilty of. Tis Lordship now deemed it necessary to lay down 
the law precisely for the guidance of those who might be hereafter 
concerned in such circumstances. He understood that clergymen 
frequently published banns, upon their being handed up to them after 
the first and second lesson. The law however allowed no such power ; 
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by the Act of Parliament for the regulation of marriages, the banns 
should be made known tothe Gergyman at least seven days Oc fore 
their publication, together with the christian and surname of the 
parties, the parish in which they resided, together with thew respective 
residences, ahd how long they had occupied them. It was « 
of the clergyman, after the first notice, to go to the house ‘o whic 
was directed, and make enquiries there as to the correctness of | 
facts. If on such enquiry he was deceived, then he certainly was 
not to blame; but if he neglected to make such enquiry, he was sulject 
notonly to heavy ecclesiastical censures, Cut to puutshments of another 
description. Ignorance on the part of the clergyman would not avail 
him, as an excuse, He cited the strictness of Lord Lhurlow ta the 
case of Dr. Markham; and recollected himselt a cause, in which the 
absurd ercuse of the offici: iting clergyman was very near su/jecting 
him to a must severe prosecution. The clergyman said he had givea 
the strictest orders to his curate; the curate had givea the same sat i 
to the clerk ; the clerk to his wife; and so they accounted, and 
thought to apologize for the dereliction of their duty.” 

If the report in the newspaper be correct, such is stated to be the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, founded on the act for the better pre- 
venting clandestine marriages. It may appear somewhat presump- 
tuous to offer any-remarks in opposition to such high legal authority ; 
bul, upon. attentively examining the above- named act, | cannot but 
think that his lords hip has in some degree misinterpreted its import, 
and construed its provisions into expressions of harshness and severity, 
which the clauses in the act itself by no means convey. 

Tse clause in the act to which his lordship reters is as follows :— 

provided always, and it is hereby further enacted, that no parson, 
vicar, minister, or curate, sha/l be obliged to publish the banns of matri- 
inony, between any persons whatever, unless the persons to be married 
shall, seven days at the least before the time required for the first pub- 
lication of such banns respectively, deliver, or cause to be delivered, 
to such parson, vicar, minister, or curate, a notice in writing of their 
true christian and surnames, and of the house, or houses, of their 
respective abodes within such parish, chapelry, or extra-parochial place 
as beforesaid, and of the time during which they have dwelt, inha- 
bited, or lodged in such house or houses respectively.” 

Such is the clause in the act; by which a discretionary power is 
vested in the minister to publish the banns either with, or without 
such notice as he may think proper. So far from ‘ the law allowing 
no power" to act inthis manner, the very words “ shall not be elliged,” 
imply that the whole is to be left to his decision. If there appear no 
circumstances of suspicion, there is nothing to prevent his immedi- 
ately ‘* publishing the banns after the first and second lesson ;"" the 
act seems to denoteahat he would do so in common cases but ‘‘ should 
not Le obliged’ to do so in all; be may delay the publication, and the 
act exempts him from any blame or censure he might incur on that 
account. 

With respect also to the clergyman being obliged personally ‘* to go 
to the house to which he was directed, and make enquiries there as to 
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the correctness of the facts,” in the notice, there is no clause in the 
act which requires this to be done. Tiere is nothing to forbid the 
rector depending on the testimony of the curate, or the curate on the 
clerk ; and as the parties are ‘ to deliver, or cause to be delivered, the 
aforesaid notice to the minister,” so it seems immaterial whether he 
enquires in person, or causes the enquiry to be made. There is nota 
syllable in the aforesaid clause that contradicts «this construc- 
tion of it. If a servant, or even “ the clerk's wite” is deputed to 
make the necessary enquiry, the minister, it he pleases, may depend 
on their veracity ; and when he has received the written paper it remains 
entirely with him to act upon it in such a mode as he may deem most 
expedient. The minister may avail himself of the seven days, or not ; 
he has an option ; he is, not required by the act to postpone the pub- 
lication on this account, except in urgent cases. ‘Lhe delivery of the 
written paper is all that is reguared ; it may be the duty of the minister 
to act upon it, but there is no particular punishment mentioned in the 
ac! for his neglect. 

So far from ‘ his being subject to ecclesiastical censures,” ‘* punish- 
ments,” and ** severe prosecutions,’ in case of omission, or failere of 
this presumed duty, another clause of this act expressly exempts him 
from these, ‘* provided always, that after the solemnization of any 
marriage, under a publication of banns, it shall not be necessary in sup- 


port of such marriage, fo give any proof'of the actual dwelling of 


the parties, in the respective parishes, or chapelries wherein the banns 
of matrimony were published,” “‘ nor shall any evidence le received 
to prove the contrary, in any suit touching the validity of such mar- 
riage.” If “* no proof” isto be required of the dwelling of the par- 
ties, * nor any evidence received,” (the terms cannot be stronger) 
against it, is it not contradicting the act to talk of ‘* prosecutions ?@ 
and would not a minister so ** prosecuted,” when ‘* evidence” is for- 
bidden to be received, have his remedy in some court of law ? 

In the case of the marriage of minors, in like manner, all after pro- 
ceedings with respect to the minister, are strictly forbidden. It ts pro- 
vided by the act that no parson,&c. ** solensnizing marriages between 
persons, both or one of whom shall be under the age of 21 years, 
after Lanns pullished, shall be punishaltle ly Ecclesiastical censures 
for solemnizing such marriages without consent of parents or guar- 
dians, whose consent is required by law, unless such parson, &c. &c. 
shall have notice of the dissent of such parents or guardians !” 

How then can his lordship’s speech, if accurately reported, be recon- 
ciled with the act of Parliament ? So far from it being ‘ the duty” of 
the minister to go froin house to house making such comparatively 
UNimportant enquiries, it appears to be ‘ his duty” rather to attend to 
concerns of a higher nature. ‘* It is not meet,” (as St. Paul speaks) 
that they should so waste the time which might be employed to a better 
purpose. I certainly think it ¢he duty of the minister to be fully 
acquanted with every particular previously to the publication of the 
banirs ; but why may he not depend upon the testimony of some per- 
son of credit ? or what assurance can he have that he will not be de- 
ceived by other persons, if he may not depend upon those with whom 
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he is almost daily transacting business ? As for the case of Dr. Mark. 
ham, the intemperate manner in which Lord Thurlow {as it is said) 
often spoke, must do away the force of his sentiments ;’ nor can the 
ipse dixit of an individual effect an alteration in an act of Parliament. 
If Lord Eldon disapp: oves of any clause in that act, he had better state 
his opinion in the House of Lords, as a Peer of the resin, than threaten 
aclergyman who might innocently offend, with ‘ punishments” and 
‘© prosecutions,” for not doing in person, what the act of Parliament 
does not insist upon his doing at all. 

Besides, let all this important enquiry be made in due form ; the 
rector of the parish goes to the house ; he Knocks at the door ; the 
very appearance of so formidable an enquirer may put the parties on 
their guard, and he will return, with the exception of knowing that 
such parties live there, tully as wise as he went. 

Ina parish, for instance, soextensive as St. Mary-Ia-bonne, residence 
can form no difficulty. 4 /odging may be taken, which is all that the 
act requires ; and if itis even ascertained that the parties had taken 
the lodging only the day previously to that on which the notice is 
delivered to the minister, I concewe that ‘* he would Fe obliged” to 
publish the banns at the expiration of a reasonable time for ‘making 
enquiries, and would be subject to legal penalties if he refused. 

Fur, hawever, be it from me to apologize for any dereliction of 
ministerial duty. So far from this, I am anxious that “ the law should 
be laid down precisely for the guidance of those who may hereafter be 
concerned in) circumstances” similar to those which have recently 
occurred. [think it also proper that ‘* every diligence should be 
used for the purpose of ascertaining that the parties as to whom the 
banns are to be proclaimed, reside within the parish, and labour unde: 
no disability which may prevent the marriage from taking place.’ 
Bat Tam by no means singular in thinking that the Jaw never intended 
to impose a duty on the minister, which can by no means be con- 
tteued into. a part of the ministerial office, if the sick are to be visited, 
if the poor are to be clothed and ted; if the ignorant are to have 
the glad tidings of life and salvation imparted to them ; there let the 
minster be seen actively useful; there the divine blessing will accom- 
wea a endeavours. But let not a moment of his time be diverted 
from these the higher duties of his calling, to expose himself tosneers, 
to Bioctsan to "abuse, which he would on all sides receive, when 
going his rounds. Let him depute some confidential person to make 
Ux enquiries; das this his duty to da, and not to rest satisfied tll such 
enguti ics aremade, But if any doubt, or scruples appear, in such 
eases only let the minister interfere. 

There are many parishes in the metropolis, and its vicinity, in 
which, ireny their population, and extent, it would be attended with 
infinite inconvenience to the minister, from his numerous professional 
avocations, to be compelled to make personally the enquiry enjoined, 
In these parishes, however, enquiry of some sort is most necessary ; 
as it is in such extensive districts that the mivister is most open to 
imposition and fraud. In these parishes it is but teo common a 
custom to take lodvings for a month only previous to the marriag 
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The housckeeper who may let his apartments for such a purpose may 
receive his rent; but the parties are totally unknown to him, so that 
all enquiry would be vain. They would state that they were resident, 
and the minister has no authority to dispute their statement.—It will 
be the same with respect to the age of the parties: outward appear- 
ance is not always a just criterion, and the minister might easily be 
deceived in the answers they gave to the questions he put to them 
Unfortunately, the act, though it specifies the manner in which the 
notices are to be delivered in to the minister, inflicts no penalty upon 
the parties themselves for any false statement, but throws the whole 
weight of responsibility upon the minister, — And it is to relieve him 
in these c cases, that the exonerating clauses respecting residence and 
aye were probably framed. 

From all these reasons it appears that the personal enquiry so 
strongly insisted on by his lordship, is uot absolutely required by the 
words of the act; nor implied, but in cases of urgent necessity , that 
such enquiry would be attended with no greater advanta: ge to the pub- 
lic, than if made by deputy ; and that in many cases it would be 
attended with no inconsiderable degree of inconvenience. Some other 
plan might therefore be adopted to mect the dithculty, and answer the 
purposes intended by the act. A certificate might be required from 
the respective parties, atleste ‘d by two house ‘Keepers of credit, that they 
resided in the parish, and had attained the ag» of 21 years, Tf this 
certificate was refused to be obtained, suspicion might justly be 
excited, and a proper person immediate ly dispatched to make the 
necessary enquiries ; if the certificate was produced, it might be con- 
cluded in most cases that all was correct. ‘This, or some similar plan, 
might be brought forward for general adoption ; and it is with a view 
of exciting attention to the subject that I have thas addressed you, 
should you jadge this communication worthy of a place in your mis- 
cellany. Cc. P. 

January 22nd, 1810. 


We apprehend it will be found, upon examination, that the znconve- 
riences so loudly complaincd of by the Chancellor, aud others, attend- 
ing the celebration of marriage by banns, were not unperceived by the 
framers of that act, but that they did not mean to pros ide for them, 
having already carried their restrictions as tar as morality, or policy, 
required, or could justify. Indeed, speaking iu the abstract we are 
strongly disposed to believe, that religion, morals, and the good of the 
State, which is so essentially dependent on their preservation, demand 
that, instead of imposing additional restrictions on, we sbould offer all 
possible encouragement to marriages. Asitts, among thelower classes 
of people in the inetropolis, concubinage has taken the place of mar- 
nage ; and nothing has tended more, strange as it im: 'y appear, to favour 
the growth of this sintul practice, than the wonderful increase of 
methodism. The subject, however, is both cutious and important, to 
the churchman, the moralist, and the politician, aud we shall rejoice 


in directing the atteption ot our readers and correspond fils, to a 


serious consideration of it.—— Eviror. 
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DOCTOR HODGSON AND THE OXFORD ELECTION, 


We did expect that the explanation which we entered into with 
this gentleman in our Jast number would have been perfectly satis. 
factory to his feelings, and have induced him to stop all further pro. 
ceedings against our publishers, We were the more disposed to 
encourage this expectation, because we had been led to believe, 
from the close of his affidavit, that his only object was to have oy 
opportunity of repelling an unfounded charge which had been per- 
ferred against him. It was certainly never our intention to prefer 
any charge against him; but we did conceive, that the best mode 
of contradicting the erroneous statement, to which the doctor alluded, 
was by a formal and unequivocal contradiction of it, in the same 
place in which it had appeared, because the contradiction would, 
then, of course, be read by every one who had read the original 
statement, and thus any effect which the Jatter might have produced, 
would have been fully counteracted. If the doctor had thought 
preper to point out any other mode of proceeding, which had appeared 
to him more satisfactory, and more effective tor the accomplishment 
of the object which he had in view, it would have been cheerfully 
adopted by us, as an act of justice to him. 

It having been asserted in some of the papers, that we had said that 
the Doctor had not put into the Post office the letter which be was 
erroneously stated to have received, it is a duty which we owe to our- 
selves, to correct the falsehood of such representation. We expressly 
stated that he did put it inte the Post. And we now solemnly declare, 
that we meant literally, and distinctly, what we said. We did not say one 
thing and insinuate another. We were told that he put it in the Post, 
we stated that he did, and we firmly believed that he did. If an 
opposite construction to that which the words obviously bear, and 
which alone the writer meant to give to them, is to be put upon aiiy 
sentence, with a view to support a criminal prosecution, there is no 
composition, however harmless, which may not be rendered dangerous 
to the author. — 

The statement in question, too, has been termed a malicious libel. 
Now, as we had never seen Dr. Hodgson in our lives ; as we never 
before heard of him; and as we did not know even how to write lis 
name; no man of common sense, or of common Lonesty, can sup- 
pose it possible that we could bear any malice towards bim, ‘The 
supposition would be alike preposterous and unjust. Indeed, we 
trust, we have too much of Christian charity in our minds not to 
bear malice even against our most inveterate enemies ; and we are 
sure, that we are Christians enough, not to impreeate the divine 
vengeance on our heads, by supplicating the Deity, in the repetition 
of the Christian's daily prayer, to forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us, when our hearts cherish enmity, 
while our lips proclaim forgiveness. 

As to Dr. Hodgson, he must be left to pursue his own course. 
We have done every thing which truth, justice, and honour, required 
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of us. We have never wilfully uttered a falsehood ; we have never 
knowingly violated the laws; we have never refused to correct an 
error; we bave never hesitated to repair an injustice; and, so long 
as we shall co ontinne to write, we never will, We have ourselves 
been repeatedly lbelled in the grossest manner ; but reasonable expla- 
nations have gp beeen satisfied us, and our mode of reading the 
scriptures ever deterred us from seeking the punishment of an 
offenting brother, where necessary redress could be obtained by 
milder means, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Sir, : Fel. 17, 1810. 

In justice to the Honourable Richard Neville, eldest son ot Lord 

Braybiooke, Whom you erroneously stated, in your number for 

January, to be possessed of a sinecure of 4000/. a year; I trust, 

and hope, as aman of candour, you will contradict that statement 

in your next Review ; when I positively assert that, to my certain 

knowledge, Mr. Neville was never, directly or indirectly, in the 
enjoyment of any pension or place whatsoever. 
lam, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble Servant, 


A FRIEND ‘TO ‘TRUTH, 


It is due to our correspondent to inform him, that our statement 
of places and pensions, enjoyed by perepns not iv administration, 
was taken, almost exclusively, from ‘* ‘The ‘Third Report of the 
“ Committee of pubic expenditure.’ If he will take the trouble to 
refer to the Appendix of that Report, (Page 284, No. 75,) he will 
see “ ‘Teller of the Exchequer (in Ireland) Richard Neville.” It is 
true, that this Mr. Neville is not there sited to be the son of Lord 
Braybrooke ; but we were led to believe it was, by reading an article 
li a morning paper, a day or two after the Queen's birth day, 
(which we cut out of the paper, and which is now before us) 
entitled ‘* Incomes from the Public Funds.” After stating Lord 
Braybrooke’s place, it proceeds thus: ‘ ‘The Honourable Richard 
Neville, his Lordship’s son, as Teller of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
40001." Comparing this, then, with the article in the Report of the 
Committee, we bad no doubt about the fact. ‘The amount of the 
salary, indeed, diitered, it being less in the Report than in the Paper 
Lut we gave the writer of that article credit for having ascertained its 
real amount, at the time at which he wrote. ‘Thus, if we were mis- 
taken, the mistake must be allowed to have been a very natural one ; 


at the same time, it will be suthciently corrected by the insertion of 


our Correspondent’s letter. 
Such of the communications of other Correspondents as are not 
inserted in the present Number will certainly appear next month 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








Mr. Mudford has campleted his translation of Bousser's Lire or 
Vreneton. A biography of that great man has long been a deside- 
ratum in English literature. There is no life of him in our own 
Janguage, and there had been only brief and superficial ones in the: 
French, until M. Bousset, Bishop of Alais, prepared the one in three 
volumes, octavo, from original manuscripts of Fenelon and others. 
It contains an interesting account of the controversy about Quietism, 
which was carried on with such vehemence between Fenelon and 
Bousset, and likewise much information that will be valuable to the 

. scholar, and to every admirer of the Archbishop of Cambray. 


Early in March the following Works will be published. 


A third edition of Lord Byron's satire, entitled English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. 
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Henry Count de Kolinski, a Polish Tale, by Mrs. Murray. 


The Prison, or Times of Terror; done from the French, by the 
Editor of the Letters of the Swedish Court. It is a work that blends 
morality with romance. ‘lo novel readers it must be of essential 
service, as it possesses all the entertainment of those too captivating 
publications, without the poison that lurks in all their pages. 
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